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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT ? 


NEARLY eighteen months have passed since the National Govern- 
ment was returned to power with a majority unprecedented in 
modern times. Since then the balance of the Budget has been 
enforced by drastic economies and even more drastic taxation. 
The confidence of the financial world in England’s stability has 
been fully restored at home and abroad. A gigantic scheme of 
debt conversion has been carried through with unexampled 
success. The disastrous economic drain of free imports has been 
stopped, and a comprehensive system of national protection 
established. The Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa has 
crowned thirty years of effort and inaugurated a system of 
effective mutual preference throughout the Empire. The situa- 
tion in India has markedly improved under firm and sympathetic 
handling. 

And yet, there can be no disguising the fact that the National 
Government has lost much both of popularity and of authority. 
It commands no enthusiasm, and only such qualified and negative 
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confidence as is based on the absence of any practicable alterna- 
tive. It was, of course, obvious from the outset that measures 
of economy like the Means Test would be widely resented and 
vigorously exploited by the Opposition, and that an overwhelm- 
ingly Tory House of Commons would look with misgiving on some 
of the measures and policies inherited from the time of a Socialist 
Government. The real trouble is, however, not there. The 
Government is strong enough to disregard attacks both from left 
and right. The real danger comes from that great mass of non- 
political opinion in all classes which gave the Government its 
mandate, believing that it would be exercised with the clear and 
united conviction, with the high confidence, and with the un- 
remitting vigour which a great national crisis demands. It is 
that body of middle opinion which is beginning to criticise the 
Government as slow and uncertain in action, lacking in strong 
purpose, inclined to be discouraged by the difficulties of its task ; 
to suspect, in fact, that Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues really 
have no very definite views, do not quite know where they are, or 
where they mean to go. 

What lies at the root of this disappointment ? It certainly 
is not the lack of individual ability on the part of the members of 
the Government, either on the floor of the House or in their 
departments. It lies, I believe, in two things: first of all, in the 
actual composition of the Government; and secondly, in the 
structure of a Cabinet system unfitted to cope with the demands 
of a critical and complex situation. It was Voltaire, I believe, 
who once remarked that what was wrong with the Holy Roman 
Empire was that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 
The trouble with the present National Government in this country 
is that it is not sufficiently national, nor sufficiently a government 
to meet the urgent needs of the hour. It is still, even after the 
shedding of the extreme Free Trade wing, no more than a coalition 
of very divergent elements, nor is the machine which it en- 
deavours to work one which is calculated to develop a common 
outlook or the habit of looking ahead. 

To understand the first source of weakness it is necessary to 
go back to the circumstances in which the National Government 
came into being. By 1931 the country was drifting rapidly towards 
economic disaster. For ten years British industry had struggled 
to hold its own against the threefold handicap of over-taxation, 
free imports, and of a currency and credit deflation imposed in 
order to secure a return to the gold standard at the pre-war parity. 
On top of this had come the tremendous world deflation which 
was started by the American boom and collapse of 1929. British 
production was breaking down, and in the process the sources of 
our national revenue were drying up at the very moment that the 
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strain upon that revenue was being enormously increased by the 
cost of supporting an ever-growing army of unemployed. The 
remedial measures taken by the Socialist Government were only 
calculated, under Free Trade conditions, to aggravate the drain 
upon the national resources, and to hasten the progress towards 
budgetary insolvency. The ever-widening adverse gap in the 
balance of visible trade was no longer made good by the dwindling 
figures of our invisible exports. We continued to invest abroad, 
only it was not with our earnings, but with money deposited at 
short call ; and in that respect we were in the position of a man 
who, already overdrawn at his bankers, continues to indulge in 
speculative investment with the help of the moneylender. 

The full seriousness of the situation was revealed in June 1931 
by the publication of the Report of the Macmillan Committee. 
That Report raised not only new and urgent issues of monetary 
policy, but also, by implication, the direct alternative of a change 
in tariff policy or of a drastic general wage reduction. But just 
because it dealt with matters outside the purview of ordinary 
politics, its grave warnings passed unheeded. A few weeks later 
appeared the Report of the May Committee on the administrative 
expenditure of the Government. That document dealt, not with 
the underlying economic issues, but only with their secondary 
symptoms as revealed in the imminence of an unbalanced Budget. 
Neither the monetary nor the fiscal problems came within its 
purview. Accepting as its basis of calculation both the existing 
price level and the existing figures of unemployment, it could 
offer no other solution than a sweeping reduction of expenditure, 
and more particularly of the expenditure on unemployment. 
Writing early in August for this Review! on these two Reports, 
away from England and with no knowledge of the storm that was 
to arise in the next few days, I summed up the situation in a 
passage which stated both the case for a real National Government 
to meet the economic crisis and the case against a coalition, 
brought together with no other object than that of dealing with 
the purely consequential symptom of an unbalanced Budget : 

No Government can ignore either the warnings or the positive recom- 
mendations of the May Committee. But no Government can decide to 
what extent those recommendations can and must be carried out unless 
it has first made up its mind whether it accepts the main conclusions of 
the Macmillan Committee and has further decided how far, and by what 
means, it can give effect to those conclusions. The importance of these 
considerations is emphasised by much of the loose talk which is current 
about the desirability of a National Government to carry through a policy 
of economy. Nothing could be more unfortunate, at this moment, than a 
national concentration upon a secondary object which would in any way 
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weaken concentration upon the only policies which can save us. A Nationa 
Government prepared to carry out a tariff policy bolder and more far- 
reaching, especially on the agricultural and Imperial side, than any which 
even the largest Unionist majority would dare to introduce, and to give to 
that policy a truly national sanction ; a National Government that would 
tackle the monetary question on really big Imperiallines . . .; a National 
Government that could ruthlessly prune away waste, but yet make it 
clear that it stood for the maintenance of a high wage standard, and lent 
no countenance to the idea that we look to sweating, either public or 
private, as the way tosalvation—such a National Government, if attainable, 
might be well worth having. But a coalition of all the most negative and 
timid elements in all the ‘old gangs’ in order to prevent the country 
coming to a clear decision on the fundamental issue of economic policy, 
that, indeed, would be a crowning disaster. 


The May Report, thrown at the public without a word of 
guidance from a helpless Government, and naturally made the 
most of by its opponents and critics, burst like a bomb. A panic 
removal of short money from London by foreign investors revealed 
the insecurity of our attachment to the gold standard. With its 
fetish imperilled the City screamed loudly for the immediate 
carrying out of the May Report at all costs as the only chance of 
securing French and American funds to shore up the tottering 
idol. The Socialist Government, swallowing all its principles in 
its terror, stretched compliance to the point of disruption. The 
Conservative leaders, infected by the bankers’ panic, threw away 
the chance either of office for their own party with a free hand to 
carry out the constructive policy which they believed essential, 
or of securing the acceptance of that policy by the Socialists, who 
were not disinclined, it seems, to swallow even a tariff on top of 
drastic economies, if only they were spared the cutting down of 
the dole. But the tentative feelers in that direction were dis- 
regarded, and ‘ the May Report, the whole Report, and nothing 
but the Report,’ became the only issue. On that negative basis, 
with the tariff issue ruled out, and the monetary issue not even 
thought of, a Coalition Government came into being and pro- 
ceeded to balance the Budget. 

Balancing the Budget helped to restore confidence, even if it 
failed to ‘save the pound,’ the illusory object for which the 
Coalition had been formed. But it was only a stop-gap, and the 
real issue of policy then arose. On that issue the Coalition was 
hopelessly divided. The need for decision was urgent and should 
have been faced at once. Mr. Baldwin had secured the acceptance 
of coalition from his party on the clear understanding that it was a 
purely temporary measure—the general idea was for two months 
at the most—and that the ‘ major issue’ of national economic 
policy should then hold the field. But, once stuck to the 
MacDonald Tar Baby, the Conservative leaders found dis- 
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entanglement increasingly difficult. Coalition, with its greater 
assurance of office and a large majority, soon came to be regarded 
as an end in itself, and Mr. MacDonald, as the embodiment of the 
idea, become indispensable and so master of the situation. 

A fortnight of high comedy followed. The Conservative 
leaders insisted on an election, and Mr. MacDonald was not in a 
position to refuse. Nor was he unprepared to go with them in a 
policy. But policy, in his view, was a minor matter compared 
with the maintenance intact of the Coalition. ‘ The Coalition, 
the whole Coalition, and nothing but the Coalition,’ to give yet 
another variant of the old slogan, embodied his conception of 
what was essential to the maintenance of his position against a 
Tory majority. Accordingly formula after formula, deliberately 
devised by the Conservative leaders with the object of retaining 
the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon, and getting rid of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and the Free Trade doctrinaires, was debated and 
side-tracked. In the end the problem of agreeing on a policy was 
dismissed as insoluble. The happy solution was discovered of 
doing without, and of going to the country with only a label, the 
word ‘ national,’ leaving everybody free to advocate what policy 
they pleased. The Conservatives consoled themselves with the 
thought of being in a stronger position to secure their policy after 
the election. Sir Herbert Samuel accepted, prudently realising 
that it was only under the label that he could hope for the return 
of any of his supporters, and hopeful of carrying on an effective 
rearguard action against Protection from within the Cabinet until 
such time as it might suit him to pass into open opposition. The 
handful of personal followers of Mr. MacDonald were only thankful 
to be provided with so ample an umbrella in the electoral deluge. 

The label worked like a charm. The public, weary of the 
futility of the late Liberal-Socialist combination, of its failure 
to deal with unemployment, of the waste of parliamentary time 
on purely paitisan measures like the Electoral Reform Bill, 
responded eagerly to the idea of a Government in which all party 
issues should be superseded by the national interest. Moreover, 
the word ‘ national’ suggested, not only a form of government, 
but a political outlook, the abandonment of theoretical and 
internationalist doctrines, for a national and Imperial conception 
of economics and politics. The swing to economic nationalism 
was in any case so overwhelming that it would have returned a 
purely Conservative Government on the straight issue of a tariff 
with almost the same majority. It is significant that out of 
eighty-one cases where Free Trade Liberals stood as rival 
‘National’ candidates against Conservatives only six were 
returned, including two Cabinet Ministers whom it was not 
‘playing the game’ tooppose. The great mass of the electorate, 
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indeed, assumed that the return of a National Government and an 
immediate change in fiscal policy meant the same thing, and were 
not seriously perturbed by the studied vagueness of the Prime 
Minister’s manifesto and speeches. That ‘ national’ in the eyes 
of the Prime Minister, and, increasingly, even in those of his 
Conservative colleagues, meant coalition as such, rather than an 
active and vigorous national policy, was the fundamental mis- 
understanding from which the present disillusionment has sprung, 

The Government was returned by an almost incredible 
majority in a situation of extreme urgency where everything 
depended on prompt and decisive action. But it was just as 
incapable of immediate agreement upon a policy after the election 
as before it. This time, however, the upper hand was with the 
Conservative leaders, and even more, perhaps, with their rank 
and file, and gradually in driblets and by devious and illogical 
ways the majority got what they wanted. A complete tariff had 
been worked out with the greatest care by the Conservatives in 
opposition ready for immediate application. But the Minister who 
had framed it was not allowed to go back to the Board of Trade, 
where a semi-converted Free Trader, with no knowledge of the 
problems involved in framing a tariff, was put in his place in order 
to preserve that reasonable impartiality between decision and 
indecision which the Coalition demanded. The Tory tariff—a much 
better and more scientific measure than we have yet attained to 
—was Giscreetly forgotten, and the process of ‘ inquiry ’ began. 

To pacify the House of Commons an Abnormal Importations 
Act was hurriedly passed imposing for six months exceedingly 
high duties on a variety of minor articles where the anticipation 
of a tariff appeared to have encouraged increased importation. 
Agriculture protested against its exclusion, so another little Act 
was rushed through dealing with a few horticultural products. 
In February the Chancellor of the Exchequer, superseding for 
this purpose the President of the Board of Trade, introduced a 
Bill providing for a 10 per cent. tariff covering almost the whole 
field of importation and setting up an Advisory Committee 
empowered to add such further duties as might seem good to it. 
The real task of framing the tariff, a matter involving not only 
the competitive position of individual industries, but general 
considerations of monetary, revenue and social policy, was conse- 
quently thrown at the head of this wholly inexperienced body, 
in addition to its normal and proper function of adjusting details 
in a general scheme laid down as a matter of national policy. 

No one, of course, would have invented such a procedure for 
its own sake. Its only justification was the political one that it 
made it easier to push the Free Traders in the Cabinet along step 
by step. Even so they were only persuaded to stay by the 
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notorious ‘agreement to differ,’ a confession of impotence 
profoundly shocking to public opinion, which was not in the least 
reassured by the statement that foreigners would not sleep 
safely in their beds unless the integrity of the Coalition was 
maintained. So the dissidents remained, exercising the embarrass- 
ing and paralysing influence of their possible resignation until 
after the Ottawa Conference when they finally departed, and ‘ not 
a dog barked at their going.’ In fairness to them, however, it 
should be added that the hesitations and inhibitions about dealing 
with meat at Ottawa—the one really weak spot in the negotia- 
tions—were due not to them alone but also to other members of 
the Cabinet who were quite prepared to swallow an avowed policy 
of dearer meat so long as it was not brought about by duties. 

From the purely political point of view the evolution of policy 
just described was perfectly natural, and, admitting the supreme 
importance of coalition as an end in itself, reflects credit on all 
concerned. But unfortunately that is not the view the hard- 
pressed industrialist or agriculturist has taken of it. He had 
hoped for immediate action in November 1931. Instead of that, 
much of 1932 passed before industry as a whole knew where it 
stood, while foreign dumping continued on a scale which frustrated 
for months the effects of the duties when they were conceded. 
The agriculturist is only now coming in any measure into his 
own, and even so the natural assistance which duties could afford 
to him and to the taxpayer are withheld in connexion with the 
new schemes for marketing reorganisation and quantitative 
regulation. It would be a mistake to under-rate the greatness 
of the changes already effected, or the undoubted benefit they have 
conferred upon industry and agriculture. But in considering the 
state of public opinion it is essential to recognise frankly how 
much disappointment and disillusionment has been created by 
the methods required to maintain a Coalition established on a 
false basis in the panic of August 1931. 

Another source of public weakness, due to the same under- 
lying cause, has been the fact that the great change of policy 
which has been carried through has never been wholeheartedly 
expounded or defended. The issue between Free Trade on the 
one side and Protection and Imperial Preference on the other 
was not a mere detail of trade policy. It was essentially a conflict 
between two wholly different philosophies of national life. Under 
normal conditions the victory of the new dominating idea would 
have been reinforced and consolidated by wholehearted advocacy 
and the endeavour made to carry it into every field of national 
and Imperial activity. It was thus that the great Free Trade, 
laisser faire doctrine swept England after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. But in the present instance consideration for the weaker 
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brethren in the Coalition restrained advocacy throughout to a 
minor key. Great fundamental changes were introduced, more 
or less apologetically, as abnormal expedients arising from a 
purely temporary set of conditions, and defended on detailed 
grounds such as the need for revenue, or the maintenance of the 
balance of external payments, and not on broad grounds of 
principle. Even more perplexing to the public, many Ministers, 
not least of them Mr. Baldwin himself, have habitually used the 
language and arguments of the Free Trade school when dealing 
with the international position, and created the impression that 
they would be quite content to abandon a national and Imperial 
economic policy for an international one if only other countries 
would respond. A recent declaration by Mr. Chamberlain that 
we should need a tariff to maintain our standard of living even 
if the rest of the world became Free Trade stood in refreshing 
contrast to the uncertain utterances of his colleagues. 

It is in that sense that the Government, even after the dis- 
appearance of the uncompromising doctrinaires of internationalist 
economics, is still, as I said at the beginning, very far from being 
wholeheartedly national. To-day the issue which underlies all 
others is whether our policy, in every field, is to be shaped by the 
acceptance of the idea of national strength and development, 
expanded to the Empire scale, or based on the hope—the vain 
hope, as I believe—of inducing the rest of the world to abandon 
its nationalism and establish its trade, its finance, or its security 
upon an international basis. I believe the general trend of public 
opinion, on this wider issue as on the narrower tariff issue, is far 
ahead of the Government, and it is the inability of the Govern- 
ment to come to a clear conclusion and strike a more definite note 
on that issue which accounts, in no small measure, for the lack of 
enthusiasm which it inspires. 

The handling of the monetary problem by the Government 
has suffered from the same uncertainty. No less urgent than 
the fiscal situation, the monetary situation called for bold and 
immediate action. The tearing apart of gold and sterling 
enormously simplified the problem, once it was realised how much 
of the world had gone with sterling and how completely that fact 
had disposed of the fear—not unnatural in the first weeks—of an 
uncontrolled fall in sterling outside and an uncontrollable rise in 
sterling prices at home. The opportunity for definite concerted 
measures to re-establish a reasonable wholesale price level for the 
British Empire, and for such other countries as were prepared to 
join the sterling group, was one which should have been utilised 
to the full, both at Ottawa and elsewhere. But it is difficult to 
see that the Government, as such, have ever had a monetary 
policy, beyond postponing action in the hope that the Inter- 
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national Conference would help to find a solution. One indispens- 
able element, it is true, of such a policy was supplied by the great 
Conversion operation of last summer and by the policy of cheap 
money which it made possible. By degrees, too, and under 
pressure from behind, the Government appears to be realising 
that the policy of contraction and deflation adopted to deal with 
the panic of August 1931, even if it may have been necessary at the 
time, cannot be pursued as a permanent policy without disaster. 
But there seems little recognition as yet of the fact that the urgent 
need of the moment is not balancing the Budget, but the remission 
of taxation and the stimulation of creative expenditure. 

In the field of foreign affairs and defence the same funda- 
mental issue of a national and Imperial versus an internationalist 
policy still remains to be settled. Here the National Government 
can hardly be blamed for the web of unreality and make-believe 
in which this country’s policy has been entangled by successive 
Governments in their anxiety to live up to the atmosphere of 
Geneva. But they certainly have not tried to disentangle them- 
selves. They have contributed to the general farce of the 
Disarmament Conference a peculiarly farcical proposal of their 
own for the abolition of all air forces and for the international 
control of civil aviation, which would be so fatal to the security 
and peace of the Empire, if there were the slightest chance of its 
acceptance, that it is difficult to believe that it can have been 
intended as anything else but an ill-timed ‘ gesture.’ A shade less 
unpractical, but probably no less unacceptable, is the cut-and- 
dried scheme which the Prime Minister has now thrown at the 
heads of the startled nations. Is it too much to hope that after 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference and the Manchurian 
fiasco the pilgrimage to Rome may possibly have paved the way 
to a return to commonsense ? 

I have endeavoured to show how in dealing with the problems 
before it the National Government has been weakened in policy 
and in action by the circumstances in which it came into existence 
as a coalition of discordant elements wholly at variance on the 
most vital issues. That weakness has been greatly diminished by 
the resignations of last autumn. But it still remains to be seen 
how far the elements that are left can really get together and 
develop a common and a national outlook. Even if this should 
come about, there still remains the second source of weakness to 
which I referred at the beginning of this article—namely, the 
incapacity of a Cabinet of a score and more of busy departmental 
Ministers either to think out a definite policy or to secure its 
effective and consistent execution. It isa commonplace of scientific 
organisation, long since recognised in all the fighting services, that 
where the same body is responsible for the day-by-day conduct 
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of administration, as well as for the planning of policy for the 
future, the latter function is bound to be neglected. It is only by 
the creation of a special policy department, a General Staff, freed 
from all current administration, that it is possible to secure fore- 
thought and effective planning. So far, however, with the excep- 
tion of one brief interlude to which I shall refer in a moment, we 
have never recognised that this principle applies at least as much 
to politics as to war. We attempt to direct the affairs of a great 
nation by weekly meetings between departmental chiefs, all 
absorbed in the routine of their departments, all concerned to 
secure Cabinet sanction for this or that departmental proposal, all 
giving a purely temporary and more or less perfunctory attention 
to the issues brought up by other departments. Every Cabinet 
meeting is a scramble to get through an agenda in which the com- 
petition of departments for a place is varied by the incursion of 
urgent telegrams from abroad or of sudden questions in the House 
of Commons for which some sort of policy or answer must be im- 
provised. The one thing that is hardly ever discussed is general 
policy. There are departmental policies, modified somewhat 
sporadically by Cabinet criticism. There are emergency or 
hand-to-mouth policies as sudden happenings compel a hurried 
discussion and some sort of a decision. But there is very little 
Cabinet policy as such on any subject. No one has time to think 
it out, to discuss it, to co-ordinate its various elements, or to see 
to its consistent enforcement. 

In quiet times it may have been possible to do without definite 
policy, trusting to commonsense and improvisation. But the 
method breaks down hopelessly in a serious crisis where clear 
thinking on difficult and complex situations, definite decisions 
(not formule of agreement), and swift and resolute action are 
required. That was our experience in the Great War. The 
Asquith Coalition Government suffered from many of the failings 
of the present Coalition in so far as its members differed pro- 
foundly on at least one vital issue affecting the conduct of the war. 
It carried through Conscription in the same dilatory, devious, 
piecemeal way as the present Government carried through 
Protection. But apart from this issue it was obviously failing to 
prosecute the war effectively. As early as February 1916 the late 
Sir Mark Sykes and myself urged in the House of Commons that 
the only Government that could carry on the war was a Cabinet 
of four or five men entirely free from all departmental responsi- 
bilities, concerned only with policy and in a position to give their 
whole time, individually or collectively, to the thinking out and 
shaping and execution of policy. 

It was this solution which Mr. Lloyd George adopted ten 
months later. As one who has sat for some six years in ordinary 
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Cabinets, but who was also privileged to attend, as one of its 
secretaries, most of the meetings of the War Cabinet in 1917 and 
1918, I can say without hesitation that there is no comparison 
between the two systems in efficiency, grasp of the problems before 
it, or driving power. The War Cabinet was kept in touch with the 
administrative departments by the attendance of departmental 
Ministers and experts at Cabinet meetings, but only for such 
items of the agenda as they were directly concerned with, or by 
its individual members presiding over inter-departmental com- 
mittees. But the decisions were those of the War Cabinet alone, 
and the policy was that of the War Cabinet and not of the 
departments. The change of system was, in my opinion at least, 
one of the factors which contributed most to the final victory. 

I believe that a similar change of system is called for to-day. 
The problems created by the economic crisis are at least as 
complex, at least as deserving of close detailed study, at least as 
insistent upon clean-cut, bold and swift action, as any of the 
problems of the Great War. What is needed is a Cabinet of not 
more than five, no one of whom should have any departmental 
duties. While individual members might to some extent specialise 
on kindred groups of subjects, one on trade and finance, another 
on social problems, another on defence, another on Imperial and 
foreign affairs, yet it would be essential that they should all 
contribute effectively to the formation of a common Cabinet 
policy and to its exposition in Parliament and in the country. 

The time is ripe for such a reform. Its introduction might 
give new vitality and new unity to the National Government. 
I believe that the country on the whole still wants a National 
Government. I doubt whether it would wish either India or the 
recasting of our system of social insurance entrusted to a purely 
Right Wing Conservative Government. It certainly does not 
yet wish for a Socialist Government, even if it is by no means so 
anti-Socialist in its general outlook as the last election might 
have seemed to suggest. But it undoubtedly will return a 
Socialist majority at the next election if the present Government 
fails to grapple with its task more vigorously, more confidently, 
and in a more definitely national and Imperial spirit than it has 
done hitherto. On the other hand, if the National Government can 
pull itself together, bring the machinery of government more up 
to date, and present the country with a policy both intelligible 
and inspiring, I see no reason why it should not look forward to a 
second lease of power, and, more important still, to so shaping 
the course of the national life that it will continue on that course 
whatever may be the surface fluctuations of politics during the 
next generation. 

L. S, AMERY. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND THE PEACE 
OF EUROPE 


THE whirligig of time certainly brings in his revenges. It was never 
thought that the epoch of sovereign nation-States would pass in a 
night of tranquillity. It was hardly to be conceived that the 
League of Nations, with a complete system of international law 
and sanctions, would be born without travail and with no com- 
motion. But no one—not even Lord Grey, murmuring in the 
summer of 1914 ‘ The lamps are going out all over Europe ; we 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime ’—no one could possibly 
have imagined that a world war of four years’ duration, fought 
“to make the world safe for democracy,’ would have accom- 
plished within fifteen years of peace not only the ruin of ancient 
empires but also the complete discredit and collapse of democracy, 
its principles and its machinery, over an entire continent. That 
monarchies like those of Germany and Austria-Hungary should 
have been overthrown was not to be wondered at. That the 
ineluctable concomitants of the League of: Nations should prove 
to be the despot, the oligarch, and the military dictator, and that 
these should first capture and then apotheosise the nation-State 
with all its sovereign appurtenances, was indeed beyond the 
bounds of all conjecture. Finally, that within a decade and a 
half of the conclusion of peace the very alignment of national 
forces in Europe should emerge apparently the same as it was on 
the eve of 1914, but that in 1933 those European forces, apart 
from Great Britain, should be even more equally matched, this 
seems like some master-stroke by the President of the Immortals. 
Yet this peace-time Europe contained the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion within it. In the words of Spinoza, ‘ Pax enim non belli 
privatio est.’ The Treaty of Versailles, however, stabilised mere 
absence of war in Europe, and therefore as insecure a foundation 
for the League of Nations and the new international order based 
upon it as was the Balance of Power in Europe from 1904 to 
1914. Is the end to be inevitably the same ? That is what we are 
all asking, because it is what we all fear. 

Recent events in Germany have set the match to the powder, 
but that powder has been lying about ever since the Treaty of 
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Versailles was signed. It has been the thankless task of every 
‘ croaking Cassandra,’ from Mr. Keynes in 1919 onwards, to fore- 
tell the ultimate overthrow of the Weimar Constitution through 
force, engendered by the popular German identification of that 
Constitution with the dooms pronounced at Versailles and with 
the treatment of the Germany of Weimar ever since. The Allies 
were purblind. They short-sightedly permitted the German 
populace to visit the vials of its wrath upon Ebert, Rathenau, 
Stresemann, and Briining in its fallacious conviction that such men 
were to blame for the ignominy and thrall to which the nation had 
not only been subjected once, but to which it was in a perpetual 
state of subjection. This widespread identification, by the mass 
of the German people, of the Treaty, with its German ‘ liberal ’ 
signatories, was carried even farther by the course of events. Infla- 
tion, the Ruhr episode, Reparations, minority treatment—al] these 
forced the small trading class, threatened alike by big business 
and by high interest rates, to make common cause with the dis- 
gruntled ex-officer and Junker squire. Not that Nazidom ‘and 
Nationalism are the same, but they have a common hatred of the 
parties which, to them, stand for everything foreign to the pure 
German spirit. (Von Papen’s own interpretation of his Chancellor’s 
duties was ‘ to realise the spiritual unity of the German people’ !) 
Thus it came about that, from the very outset of Weimar Ger- 
many, the seeds of its ultimate dissolution fell upon fertile ground. 
Not only were the very appurtenances of Western (t.e., English) 
democracy suspect, but they were declared antithetic to the 
nature and ends (Sinn und Wesen) of German institutions and 
philosophy. This is indeed true. Not for nothing was the 
Prussian State the incarnation of the Deity and the logical 
outcome of the romantic and the idealist. Fichte’s philosophy 
of the Geschlossener Handelsstaat had been the forerunner of List’s 
protectionist imperialism ; and our exclusive tariff walls saw their 
first stones laid in Germany when the Reich was at last achieved 
in 1871. It was back to this kind of unity, plus the expanded 
market of a vast Mitteleuropa inherited from pre-war foreign 
policy, that the post-war German nationalist looked. Germany 
was to be mighty again, and, as ever, by Machtpolitik ; but this 
time she was to be self-sufficient. That postulated immediate 
recourse to Junkerdom, the breeding-ground alike of primary 
and military products, of wheat and rye, of the officer class as 
well as of the common soldier. To these was, however, added the 
disgruntled lower middle-class element of the industrial districts 
and of the big towns, which gradually came to form the backbone 
of the new Nazi movement. 

Over and over again the fissiparous ex-Allies refused to make 
a single concession to the Social-Democrats, the Centre, or the 
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People’s Party. These poor parliamentarians, feeling the very 
Constitution rocking beneath their feet, could well have done 
with some gesture, some concrete ‘ gain ’ to offer the great German 
electorate to consolidate that Constitution. But one after another 
the dismal occasions passed : Geneva Protocol, Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission, Naval Conference, Disarmament Con- 
ference—nothing tangible for Germany. Locarno was obviously 
for France. The Young Plan and the Hague Agreements meant 
less than nothing with a falling price level It needed the slump to 
bring the Hoover Moratorium ; and that was as much the effect 
of the growth of the Nazi movement as of the slump. Meanwhile 
Italy fostered the ex-associates of Germany within her ‘ system,’ 
and so drew ever nearer to Germany on each point of difference 
with France. Finally the Powers seemed to awaken to the fact 
that German democracy was doomed—either by Communists or 
by Nazidom. Then everyone got busy at once. That was the 
worst step of all ; for as Germany gained more and more, so the 
Nazis increased in numbers and prestige by leaps and bounds. 
Most ironically, the actual negotiations were still conducted by 
the hated representatives of Liberalism or Social Democracy ; 
and still the Nazis could not help gaining strength, for it was at 
last obvious that what rational and democratic procedure had 
not been able to win, the impressiveness of brute force, coupled 
with the obvious threat of a nationalistic, militaristic, ‘ tribute- 
freed ’ Germany under Nazi rule, had actually cowed the Allies 
into yielding. Thereafter came Lausanne, and therewith the 
phenomenal rise of the Nazi movement. By this time the ex-Allied 
Powers were powerless. The more they gave, the more they 
proved the Nazi case— Bully for it, and you'll get it!’ The 
more they refused to give, the more they exasperated the German 
people into the Nazi fold. How could the German people in 
this dilemma become anything else but the catspaw of the Nazi, 
the militarist, the monarchist, the Junker ? How could German 
democracy—and therewith, not the Social-Democrats alone, but 
also the liberal parties of the separate States, and, indeed, those 
very States themselves—continue to exist before a tidal wave 
which swept all before it ? With Communism on the other flank, 
between the devil and the deep, the German people chose. It 
remains to be seen what it chose ! 

Meanwhile the League of Nations, which had once purported 
to be the guarantor of peace, international justice, and order, had 
fallen upon evil days. One of its members invaded another, 
even levied war on the other in spite of ultimate and unanimous 
condemnation by the rest ; but no common action resulted. It 
served to stage a striking come-back for the United States, which 
in itself was worth while, even though it drove Russia again from 
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co-operation with the League. In the Disarmament Conference on 
July 23, 1932, Germany and Russia voted against the Resolution 
embodying the ‘ Conclusions of the first phase of the Conference,’ 
while Italy and seven other members abstained from voting. The 
last representatives of a tottering German Constitution still asked 
for ‘equality of treatment’ in the matter of armaments. All 
they got was a refusal from France, and a pontifical homily from 
England on the law of contracts in the gravest Simonian manner. 
It drove them to desperation, and they had to throw up the 
sponge. When von Papen fell, to be replaced by the blunt 
General von Schleicher, there was no mistaking the issue. 
Hurriedly the Powers gave in on December 11, 1932. The 
Peace Treaties were recognised as altered in principle already. 
Part V. went by the board. But it was too late. Democratic 
Germany saw what extreme nationalism could achieve, and, with 
one set of extremists proscribed, came to the heel of the other set 
and meekly bent its back to the familiar rod of oligarchic mili- 
tarism. The Weimar epoch was over. All Europe knew that, 
having sown the wind at Versailles, it had now to reap a whirlwind 
which, arising from Munich, had in a bare decade blown away the 
work of fifty years in Germany, and with it the hope of European 
peace. Never in the history of Europe has the status quo ante 
been so rudely reasserted. 

With eventual equality of status guaranteed to Germany and 
with all the powers of the entire Reich in the hands of extreme 
nationalists, with Nazi storm troops in the demilitarised zone and 
with all the Nazi battalions incorporated into the police force, with 
Mussolini supporting Hitler and with the latter broadcasting his 
hortatory and minatory fulminations while actually flying over 
the Polish corridor, could any sane observer expect anything, 
even a ridiculus mus, to be born in Geneva? After all, to be faced 
with a combination of forces comprising Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, Turkey and Greece, and to have at 
best a tenuous hold on Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia, was no firm basis for French ‘security’ nor for those 
French ‘ sacrifices’ which Mr. MacDonald continues to demand. 
At the same time, however, came the unfortunate obiter dictum 
of the British Foreign Minister in the House, to the effect that he 
was out to prevent his country from being involved in any 
European war at all costs! French distrust of Britain’s will to 
implement Locarno is at once comprehensible. How can one 
expect France to forego a single gun, tank, submarine, or bomber 
if we ourselves impugn the security which we have always 
maintained inheres in Locarno? One can understand the deep 
popular aversion in England from participation in another war 
on the European continent ; it is not surprising that the Dazly 
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Mail and the Daily Express should merely affirm that aversion, 
tout court. But, as the sober Economist pointed out in a leading 
article entitled ‘ War or Peace,’! it is not our choice alone to 


make or not to make war. China did not want war with Japan, 


but she certainly got it. Could Britain ‘ buy off’ the impact of 
a European war by a species of modern Danegeld ? The precedent 
is ominous. Self-defence is the ultima ratio of war, and if every 
other justification for war is abolished, that will surely remain, 
even if only as a guerilla warfare in a disintegrated sovereign 
State. So with Britain. She is not only in Europe, but of it 
willy-nilly, if from no earlier date, then at least from that day 
in November 1903 when Sir Francis Bertie said to Count Mens- 
dorff: ‘For us France is more important than Germany or 
Russia or any other Power. If we are certain of France, no one 
can have designs upon us.’* And our integration with Europe 
was complete long before that. Cambon was able to say in 
July 1914: ‘ Les anglais interviendront, mais ils le feront quand 
il sera trop tard!’; and, though it was not too late on that 
occasion, no realist, let alone a Realpolitiker, can believe that we 
could remain neutral in another major European war for more 
than a week or two. The question of Britain’s attitude to the 
Disarmament Conference thus boils down to her will to play her 
part in some general scheme for European security. That means, 
inevitably, that before any nation in Europe will give up even a 
hand-grenade Britain must give better evidence of her will to 
implement her engagements, not under the Covenant alone, but 
also under Locarno. It is of no use for British Ministers to 
imagine that they, of themselves, can (a) prevent a European war 
of any magnitude, or (b) prevent Britain’s becoming involved in 
one, unless we take part as one Power in a general European 
concert to ‘ keep the peace.’ This means not only willingness but 
also readiness instantly to utilise all sanctions in common with 
other concerting Powers, even, in the last analysis, the sanction of 
war, which both the Covenant and Pact admit. 

In fact British foreign policy, through fear of being involved 
in the war to which Versailles has been driving Europe, has well- 
nigh achieved that war. It did precisely the same thing in the 
decade before 1914, when Germany was never sure of Britain’s 
attitude over the Entente. Then it was the fatal fear of ‘ being 
involved’ which made us fly to our favourite position on the 
fence. As a result, and in the event, we had to collapse with 
it. Since then, the advances in the technique of sudden warfare 
in conjunction with the development of aircraft equipment on the 

2 March 18, 1933. 


2 Quoted by Professor A. F. Pribram in his England and the International 
Policies of the European Great Powers (Oxford University Press 1929). 
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Continent have altered things ; and our attempts to be ‘a friend to 
both sides ’ are calculated rather to make us the enemy of both, 
when, as Mr. Churchill has said, we can least afford to be involved, 
and when the fence has proved ‘uncommon rickety’! But Mr. 
Churchill thinks that a colossal Air Force, together with greater 
expenditure on other defences, will ensure our benevolent 
neutrality. In the event, it would not prove benevolent to 
anyone ; and it would consequently prove anything but beneficent 
to ourselves. That is a matter of hard fact. On the other hand, 
Professor H. A. Smith thinks * that the doctrine of neutrality 
has in no way been circumscribed by the Covenant of the League, 
nor by anything else since 1918. He seems to imply that 
Britain can remain neutral in the event of another European 
conflict. We may be entitled to; but if we argue from that 
justification to the conclusion that we cam and should, we 
perpetrate a palpable non sequitur. The League has made a 
factual, as well as a juridical, difference. Although Italy and 
Greece have made a treaty guaranteeing each other’s neutrality in 
the event of any attack upon one of them, and although both are 
members of the League, that does not, to my mind, invalidate 
the prior claims of the League upon both its members, whatever 
treaty has since been signed between them. The one called upon 
can certainly refuse to answer the League’s call; but it ipso 
facto makes itself an enemy of the remaining members, and 
incurs the same penalties as its presumed partner. 

All this can be reduced to a simple statement : Britain must 
do what her Premier exhorted the assembled delegates at Geneva 
to do—namely, face the facts. The facts, for both the short and 
the long run, are the antithetical claims of two ‘ systems’ which 
to-day, more clearly than at any other time since the war, sunder 
Europe into the very ‘ armed camps’ which we fought to abolish 
once and for all. Britain, then, must face these claims in the 
light of her own obligations, and must come down fairly and 
squarely on one side of the fence or the other for the first time 
since she left Versailles. Nothing else will do. Any other 
course will breed a disaster of whose ultimate dimensions we are 
ignorant, but as to the effect of which we can be under no delusion. 
It will reduce Europe to a welter of barbarism, from which we in 
Britain can in no conceivable way escape. What, then, are the 
rival claims,—the facts of the European situation,—which we in 
Britain must face, and upon which we must make our unequivocal 
declaration of policy ? 

The rival claims are embodied in rival systems. Let us take 
them in order. First, there is the French system, comprising, 
beside France, Poland and the Little Entente Powers. It is the 

® Contemporary Review, March 1933. 
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first in chronological order, for it exists to secure to each sub- 
division—France, Poland, and the Little Entente—the gains arising 
from the war. To that end it certainly has sought to cement 
the structure of Versailles upon the living Europe for good and 
all. But, contrary to what one might think, it is not a particu- 
larly strong system. For Poland has an irredentist enclave 
within it, in the shape of the Ukraine, bordering on Russia whose 
minority treatment is more enlightened ; Poland is therefore 
liable to rearguard attack by either Russia or the Ukraine. 
Czechoslovakia is a long spearhead into Germany, liable to be 
outflanked, though the strongest State of the Little Entente. 
Roumania is the most dubious of the French allies, economically 
the weakest, and having in her possession the Bessarabian bone 
of contention with Russia. Yugoslavia, though strongly welded 
to France by finance and by military instruction, is actually the 
weakest link in the French system, and, as before the war, the 
perennial powder-magazine of Europe. Yugoslavia is internally 
seething ; and externally she is completely encircled by Italy’s 
system of alliances—Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, Greece, and (if 
recent rumours and appearances are the obverse of economic 
agreements) Austria. Thus the French system as a whole suffers 
from being two blades of scissors minus a connecting screw. 
There is no possibility of effecting junction, apart from the naval 
supremacy of France; and Italy is bent on disputing the 
Mediterranean. Again, to avert the possibility of Russian 
attacks upon the rear of the French allies, France has pushed 
through treaties of non-aggression with the Soviet Union, not 
only for herself, but also for Poland and the Baltic States. 
Roumania, however, has obstinately refused to negotiate with 
the Soviet Government unless her right to Bessarabia is recog- 
nised, and this has prevented her from concluding the treaty, 
much to the chagrin of the French and to the internal dislocation 
of Roumanian politics. It will be seen, therefore, that if the 
French system received a British coping-stone, the edifice would 
be impregnable, for the dominance of European waters would be 
secured both in the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

Taking now the second system, which we can characterise as 
the Italo-German system, this comprises Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, and Turkey. If this system 
be shaded on a map of Europe it will at once be seen how 
strategically superior its situation is to that of the French system. 
It is cut across only by Roumania and Yugoslavia, and even then 
the line curls round through Italy across Albania and Greece to 
Turkey and Bulgaria. In fact, it is the pre-war German Foreign 
Office’s plan of Mitteleuropa, minus the link which is now Yugo- 
slavia. Recent events in Germany have subjugated Bavaria, 
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and Dr. Dollfuss is hoping to stave off a Nazi or Heimwehr Putsch 
in Austria by a bourgeois dictatorship. His position, as dictator, 
is particularly unhappy, between two opposing factions. In any 
case, the distance across the Brenner from Italy to Germany is 
forty-two miles as the crow flies, and Austria, even if unwilling, 
is clearly going to play the part of Belgium if ever Italy and 
Germany need to effect a junction. (It may be effected before 
the need arises, if events move in Austria as spectacularly as they 
have moved in Germany in the last month.) Thus, with Yugo- 
slavia encircled but for a doubtful Roumania, almost anything 
could happen in Central Europe, giving, in fact, the entire south- 
east of Europe, from the Austro-Italian frontier down to Turkey, 
into the control of the Central Powers. This may explain the 
French willingness to listen to schemes for the rehabilitation of 
Austria-Hungary under Otto of Habsburg as a buffer State 
between Germany and Italy; but, even so, the interests of the 
new buffer State would appear, on paper at least, to lie rather 
with Italy and Germany than with the French system. That may 
also explain the conspicuous success achieved by Italian foreign 
policy in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

There we have our two systems—the one concerned to main- 
tain Versailles, the other concerned to overthrow it—with Britain 
trying to ‘ keep out of it ’ and exhorting both sides, as a friend, 
to give up squabbling (about nothing !) and to lay down (or not 
to manufacture) arms. The French reply is brief and to the 
point : Are you prepared to support, with whatever armaments 
we all agree to, the common purpose of maintaining peaceful 
settlements in Europe? However paradoxical this may sound, 
it is sensible ; for France is undoubtedly right in her view that, 
if disarmament of a formal kind came to-day, the Italo-German 
system would upset the apple-cart to-morrow, and no one could 
stop it. It may be objected that, presumably, Italy and Germany 
would have no arms. The answer to that is that Herr Hitler 
denies that his storm troops are an armed force! Or, again, it 
may be objected by a British observer that it would be just as 
well for the apple-cart to be upset, since the Versailles pippins 
were a rotten lot, anyway. The answer to that is that if the cart 
goes over it may not be used the second time for apples, but for 
a barricade! So that, whichever way we look at it, we are 
driven to the conclusions—(a) that Britain can evade neither 
responsibility for, nor participation in, another European con- 
flagration ; (b) that Britain’s engagements under the Covenant 
and the Locarno Pact, as well as her own interests, bind her to 
maintain France intact*; (c) that the Peace Treaties must 


* Prince Lichnowsky ‘always reported that England would not allow a 
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be immediately modified, but peaceably, and by arrangement; 
(d) that a general and considerable measure of disarmament can 
only be achieved by making armaments unnecessary as a means 
to national ends.; (e) that in the present state of Europe (c) and 
(@) are only realisable if Britain comes down definitely on the 
side of the fence which is labelled ‘ Law and Order.’ 

Nowit is no minor matter that Mr. MacDonald, after addressing 
his homily to the bad boys of Geneva, went straight off to Rome 
to talk with Signor Mussolini ; for Mussolini is the one who lent 
Herren von Papen and Hitler a pair of broad shoulders when 
they needed to scale the armaments wall. Britain at the apex 
of the French system, Italy at the crux of the German, there we 
have the 1933 situation in Europe, almost a replica of 1914. 
When, therefore, we hear that Signor Mussolini has accepted Mr. 
MacDonald’s disarmament plan in principle, we are at liberty to 
hope. It was Delcassé who weaned Italy from Bismarck’s Triple 
Alliance. It was Delcassé, again, who fostered King Edward’s 
effort to bring about the Entente between England and France. 
Now Italy—Roma rediviva—stands again at the parting of the 
ways. But so does Great Britain; and it would appear that 
Britain must guarantee her friend France something, while Italy 
guarantees her friend Germany something, in the hope that the 
two antithetical military systems of Europe may be reconciled 
and that peace may be secured. To talk of the League’s being 
‘run’ by a Holy Alliance of Great Powers within it is vain. It 
is their unholy fissiparity which has nearly wrecked the 
League. 

It has unfortunately been only too easy to be a Cassandra in 
post-war Europe. In an article in this Review over a year ago ® 
I outlined a foreign policy for Great Britain under three heads : 


First, . . . Britain, in a case where the Council has failed to implement 
its obligations, should not concur in a gentle laxity to preserve decorum, 
but should act quite independently of the League together with such 
League members and non-members as will co-operate to preserve peace 
against a flagrant aggressor. . . . 

Secondly, . . . Britain should now stand clearly for Treaty revision 
by majority agreement, but should offer France the quid pro quo of some 
substantial guarantees against any violent disturbance of the revised 
European order. 

Thirdly . . . Britain should make this second tenet of her foreign 
policy dependent upon a dual programme of disarmament : No Continental 
commitments of any kind, past, present, or future, for Britain, without an 
immediate measure of disarmament coupled with a future progressive 
programme of disarmament. . . 


second Sédan.” Gooch: Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy (Longmans, 
1930 : Introduction). 
5 ‘ Wanted—a Foreign Policy,’ March 1932, p. 268. 
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I went on to say that if some such policy were not followed, there 
would inevitably ensue the bankruptcy of the Disarmament 
Conference and a consequent revolt in Germany. Again, in an 
article in this Review last August * I attempted to show the 
dangers attendant on the ignoring of the German danger-signals, 
on the stalemate at Geneva, and on the misconstruction put upon 
Britain’s efforts to achieve ‘ Confidence Pacts’ between Great 
Powers. It was there remarked that we were liable to antagonise 
Germany and Italy, without obtaining the sacrifices from France 
which would enable us to make a success of the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Now, as was said at the beginning, the whirligig of time has 
brought in his revenges. Germany has little respect left for a 
League which fastens Versailles upon Europe ; dallies with Japan 
until condemnation is wrung from the Council, and then does 
nothing ; admits of equality of status in armaments, under threat, 
rather than disarm; and which finally has to depend upon 
four- and five-Power pacts to get the Powers to move. In the 
present temper of an absolutist Germany it is not to be wondered 
at that the energetic and positive Realpolitik of Hitler and 
Mussolini should prove preferable to the friendly homilies of the 
British Premier or the legal precepts of the British Foreign 
Secretary, nor that France should put her trust in steel and 
concrete. Neither France on the one side nor Germany on the 
other have till now been able to deduce any meaning or hope of 
practical assistance from the British pronouncements, policies, 
and programmes. This is more than a pity. It is a tragedy in 
posse ; but Britain, and no other European Power, can prevent 
the rot in Europe from becoming a tragedy in esse. 

What, then, is to be done, which remains undone? First, 
Britain must make it clear categorically that she abides by the 
Covenant and by Locarno, to the extent of putting every available 
man and weapon in the field. Secondly, Britain must reaffirm 
Locarno for France alone in a new protocol, but on certain clearly 
defined conditions as to disarmament—+.e., French territory is 
to be protected by all Britain’s forces (but French territory in 
Europe alone) if all disarm in certain particulars and to certain 
agreed figures. Thirdly, Britain must carry this programme 
of disarmament on to its logical conclusion by securing the 
modification of the Treaties, by peaceful means in certain cases of 
crying need. This may seem impossible ; but if Britain secures 
the co-operation of Italy beforehand (and this it could achieve 
by securing French disarmament at a price) Germany would find 
her prop for the bludgeoning of Europe suddenly gone. To deal 
with a Nazi Germany committed to unbending nationalism and 


* Lausanne—and After, Nineteenth Century and After, August 1932, p. 139. 
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expansion is a far graver problem than to deal with the Polish 
corridor on rational lines, when France is given better security 
than she can find in her own system, and Poland also. 

Thus Mr. MacDonald’s proposals, as they stand, are suspect 
to most European nations. ‘ What are you giving up ? ’ they ask. 
We have replied, that we have already given up so much, and 
that we want to keep out of the next European imbroglio. 
Signor Mussolini will not change his German orientation as long 
as he sees that Britain, after all her post-war engagements, is going 
to cut and run at the first sign of a spark. ‘ That way madness 
lies’ for the entire Continent ; we already possess in Germany 
a pretty foretaste in petto of what we may expect if Britain’s 
equivocal foreign policy continues along that road ; we could never 
avoid a final catastrophe. But signs are not wanting that Signor 
Mussolini has now realised—(a) the threat to European peace 
inherent in a Germany which, in Captain Géring’s words to the 
new Reichstag, ‘ has returned from Weimar to Potsdam’; and 
(b) the profound identity between British and French interests 
on the Continent. His proposals, as far as they can be assessed, 
attempt to reconcile these two facts, and indeed recognise that 
the key-positions in European politics are held by Italy and 
Britain. This promises a great deal; but it implies British 
recognition of European obligations. The Sibyl has called on 
us twice. Each time she has gone away, her offer rejected. 
Each time she returns she has less to offer. As far as Britain is 
concerned—which is precisely as far as the entire continent of 
Europe is concerned—she has called for the third time. If we 
let her depart now without coming to our decision, then there 
is nothing else for it but to build our dug-outs and buy our 
gas-masks and admit that Mr. Churchill was right. But it is the 
tenour of this article that we ought not to do that before we 
have proved that the implementing of our obligations toward a 
European system, and for a world order in the creation of which 
we ourselves played no inconsiderable part, is either impossible 
of achievement or else beyond our powers. I have tried to show 
that it is not the former. I am loth to believe it is the latter. 


D. GRAHAM HUuTTON. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKING CRISIS 


It is the common experience of the human race that a general 
malady attacks each one of us in our weakest place, and this is 
true not only of the physical illnesses which afflict the human 
frame, but also of those economic ills which attack the body politic. 
The severe economic illness from which the world has been 
suffering for the past four years is no exception to this rule, but, 
on the contrary, goes a long way to confirm it. It began with an 
assault upon the top-heavy structure of speculation which had 
been built up in the New York stock market ; and no one can 
deny that in 1929 this was susceptible to the ravages of mortal 
disease. From there the malady spread to Central Europe, and 
here the ground had been well prepared by the Peace Treaties, the 
reparations burden of Germany, the dismemberment of the 
Austrian Empire, and the multiplication of new independent 
States, each with its own political and economic aims and desires, 
its own commercial and financial system, and, above all, its own 
tariff barriers. Next we ourselves in England were attacked ; 
and, in view of our high and rigid level of costs, of our attempts to 
minimise the evils of unemployment rather than to effect a ruthless 
cure, of our traditional véle as lender and banker to the world 
at large, and finally, of our insistence upon the maintenance of a 
high standard of living in face of a dwindling export trade, no one 
can be surprised that with us the disease took the form which it 
actually did. Our monetary system was overthrown ; we had to 
scale our pound down to conform to our changed circumstances, 
and we had temporarily at least to abandon our liberty to buy 
from the world and lend to the world without any check upon 
our desires. And now the malady has recrossed the Atlantic, 
and has once more attacked the United States in its most vulner- 
able point. If six months ago anyone had suggested that by 
March 1933 America would be virtually off the gold standard 
with all her banks closed down, he would have been in some 
danger of being certified as a lunatic. Yet, looking back, not only 
over the last six months, but over the whole course of American 
banking history, it is clear that the American banking system 
was fundamentally unsound, and that sooner or later a general 
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breakdown followed by drastic reconstruction almost ab initio 
had to come. 

The real weakness of American banking is that of the way in 
which the United States has grown and is governed. Her history 
as a great nation only dates from a century ago, and sound 
banking tradition and experience is a plant which takes much 
longer to gain its strength. The American continent did not 
spring into being as an economic entity all at once, but was 
gradually settled and developed bit by bit, as progress spread 
westwards. Banking grew and spread in the same piecemeal 
fashion, and numbers of banks naturally came into being to meet 
local and immediate needs. Such banks were founded and have 
since been operated by men of no special banking experience, 
men who became bankers because a bank was needed, and because 
they were ready to meet this need just like any new local demand. 
Finally, there is the all-important distinction and line of demarca- 
tion between Federal and State rights. The State Governments 
jealously regard banking as falling within their province, and 
have steadfastly resisted all attempts of the Federal Government 
to encroach upon this part of their domain. 

In such circumstances it was inevitable that the operating 
unit in the American banking system should be the small, 
independent, local bank, run by local men, subject to local 
pressure, and yielding no more obedience to central authority 
than it could help. The British system of a few big strong units, 
operating hundreds of branches and drawing their strength not 
from a limited area but from the resources of the whole country, 
was legally impossible because no State would tolerate banks 
within its own boundaries being owned, controlled, and operated 
by a bank whose headquarters were in a different State hundreds 
of miles away. Conversely, no American bank could in practice 
operate branches in forty-eight different States, each with its 
own code of banking law and banking rules and regulations. It 
is no exaggeration to say that, even if it had been legal to operate 
nation-wide branch banking, the attempt would quickly have 
broken down. The upshot was that the American banking system 
so developed as to consist of all sorts and conditions of banks, 
from the big New York house of world-wide repute to the small 
country bank run by men who might or might not know their 
job, but who in any case were dependent solely upon the fortunes 
of the immediate locality. Even where such a bank tried to 
acquire some ‘ reserve ’—1.e., assets not belonging to the locality 
—it had neither the knowledge nor experience to guide it in its 
acquisition. 

This, however, is by no means the end of the story of America’s 
banking troubles, for money does not respect State boundaries, 
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and some means had to be devised of superimposing upon this 
mass of independent banks the means of transferring funds 
from bank to bank and from customer to customer across the 
width of the continent. The system which grew up was that 
of correspondent banks, for each small country bank would 
maintain a balance with a bigger bank in the neighbouring city, 
while these bigger banks would keep balances in their turn with 
the large banks in New York and other important centres. Super- 
ficially this practice might appear to give the American banking 
system many of the advantages of the British branch-banking 
system, but in actual fact it possessed fatal defects. In the first 
place, each bank was allowed to regard its balances with its 
correspondents as part of its cash reserves, and it is easy to see 
that this meant the duplication and pyramiding of bank credit 
upon a far smaller cash basis than was supposed to exist. Secondly, 
when pressure did arise, no bank had the smallest hesitation in 
calling in its balances from its correspondents, so that every 
banking panic involved the banks not only in withdrawals of 
cash by their customers, but also in withdrawals by each other. 
This is entirely different from the fundamental principle of 
British branch-banking, in which all. the offices of a big bank are 
for this purpose regarded as a single unit, with cash made instantly 
and automatically available to every branch, both big and small, 
in accordance with its needs. 

All these defects came to light in the American panic of 1907. 
This was primarily a currency panic, and brought to notice not 
only the defects of the American banking system, but also those 
of the currency system, for in 1907 there was a definite shortage of 
currency, while for many years it had been a common experience 
for the country’s miscellaneous and chaotic supply of currency 
to be badly distributed, so that at times there was an actual 
currency or exchange premium in one part of the country as 
compared with another. In the following years a definite attempt 
was made to put the banking system in order by the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve system. This is the present-day basis of 
American banking, and until the present crisis was believed to 
have placed American banking upon a sound foundation and to 
have made further banking crises impossible. 

Under the Federal Reserve system the whole of the United 
States is divided into twelve Reserve Districts, each with a 
Federal Reserve Bank at its head, which acts as the central bank 
or bankers’ bank of the District. Most of these Districts include 
a number of States, and indeed the State and District boundaries 
are by no means coterminous. The twelve Reserve Banks are 
in their turn under the somewhat loose control of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. 
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The Reserve Banks have the right to issue currency, and 
under the original terms of their constitution it was provided 
that at least 40 per cent. of their note issue should be backed 
by gold, and the balance by approved commercial bills or other 
forms of commercial self-liquidating securities. Government 
securities were not eligible, presumably because it was thought 
desirable to relate the note issue to the state of trade. Each 
Reserve Bank also kept balances for all member banks within 
its area, just as the Bank of England holds part of the cash 
reserves of British banks, and was also empowered to rediscount 
approved bills for member banks—which the Bank of England 
does not do directly for British banks. Member banks are bound 
to hold reserve balances with the Reserve Bank of the District 
up to various prescribed proportions of their deposits. Thus all 
member banks had to maintain balances equivalent to 3 per cent. 
of their time deposits, while the minimum reserve against demand 
deposits varied from 7 per cent. for country banks to Io per cent. 
for “ Reserve City’ banks and 13 per cent. for ‘Central Reserve 
City ’ banks. 

The establishment of the Federal Reserve system marked a 
great step forward. It gave the United States a uniform and 
nation-wide note issue, though other forms of paper currency 
remained current ; it enacted that member banks should hold 
certain minimum reserves, not pyramided upon each other with 
correspondent banks, but lodged with the Reserve Banks ; and 
it provided member banks with a means of obtaining cash by 
rediscounting their bills. It had, however, several serious defects. 
The first was the inability of the Reserve Banks to issue currency 
against Government securities. This made the volume of currency 
dependent upon the state of trade, for when trade contracted 
and prices fell, the amount of eligible backing to the note issue 
shrank. This in turn both forced the Reserve Banks to lodge 
gold against currency beyond the minimum requirement of 
40 per cent. and prevented them from expanding currency just 
at the time when trade and prices required such a stimulus. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that this defect was partly to 
blame for America’s excessive sterilisation of her gold hoards 
during post-war years. The fact was not that she did not, but 
that by law she could not, expand her note issue in proportion to 
her gold acquisitions. 

In the end this defect had to be remedied, for under the Glass- 
Steagall Act of 1932 the Reserve Banks were permitted to issue 
currency against Government securities. This Act was passed in 
a hurry to meet an emergency arising from heavy gold losses and 
the dearth of eligible backing. But by this time the main 
mischief of deflation had been done. -The other fatal defect was 
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that only National banks were bound to become members of the 
Reserve system. National banks have certain privileges, includ- 
ing the right of note issue, and so have to conform to certain 
standards and rules, including membership of the Reserve system. 
The huge mass of State banks, however, were not bound to 
become member banks, and, indeed, many of them were not fit 
to join the Reserve system. Once more the right of each State 
to manage its own banking system had proved the overriding 
factor, and the result was that only about one-third of American 
banks in the aggregate became members of the Reserve system. 
The remaining two-thirds had been allowed to escape the reforms, 
and remained as regards their general powers and reserve require- 
ments subject solely to the legislation and inspection of their 
particular States. The result is that the United States has never 
had a unified banking or monetary system subject to control from 
the centre, such as exists in most countries to-day. 

It was this semi-developed banking system which had to 
withstand the stresses and temptations of the post-war years ; 
and here it is necessary to revert once more to the lack of banking 
tradition and experience. Unlike British bankers, American 
bankers are hedged around by legislation, of which the reserve 
requirements to which they are subject form but one part. Up 
to a point this acts as a safeguard, but it prevents American 
bankers from developing the British sense of self-reliance, self- 
control, and responsibility. Where the law left them free to 
break loose there was nothing else to restrain them. 

In one way, indeed, the American financial system encouraged 
licence. Whereas a British banker lends his call money to bill- 
brokers against bills of exchange, the American bankers lend their 
call money to stockbrokers against all kinds of stocks—good, 
bad and indifferent ; where the British banks finance trade, the 
American banks financed speculation. From this it was an easy 
transition for American banks themselves to become deeply 
involved in the issue, purchase, sale and holding of stocks, 
and many American banks created special ‘ security affiliates ’ 
for this very purpose. Had it been possible to make a comparison 
four years ago of the security holdings of a British and an Ameri- 
can bank, the result would nine times out of ten have been most 
illuminating. 

Again, it must be remembered that the United States is not 
yet a fully developed or settled country, and a half-settled country 
always gives scope for speculation in real estate. Human nature 
being what it is, thousands of bankers up and down the country 
were unable to resist the pressure put upon them by their cus- 
tomers to grant loans against real estate as collateral. Besides 
this, the normal business of most bankers consists of making 
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loans or taking up notes against local agricultural or industrial 
produce. Thus when the crisis came the vast majority of 
bankers had one foot deeply buried in the stock markets and the 
other in the fortunes—in every aspect of the word—of their 
particular locality, including its produce and prospects. Both 
in their stock market operations and in their local activities nine 
bankers out of ten had heavily discounted the promise of the 
future, in which in 1928 every American citizen believed. Even 
the Reserve Banks themselves were not free from blame ; for by 
their easy money policy of 1926-29 they had encouraged the 
nation and its banks to discount the future. 

It is easy to understand what was to happen during the 
subsequent four years. The collapse on Wall Street, the collapse 
of trade, the collapse of markets, and the collapse of prices not 
only ruined the producing community, but ruined many of the 
banks which had taken so heavy a stake in the continuance of 
prosperity. Nor had most of the banks the big inner reserves, 
accumulated out of the profits of two generations, which the 
British banks had behind them in the crisis. Instead, deluded 
by the laws which imposed upon them certain minimum cash 
reserves, they had plunged heavily with the remainder of their 
own and their customers’ money, and had no margin in hand out 
of which to meet their loss. The result was that by the end of 
1932 most of them held assets or collateral consisting of a mass 
of frozen loans, worthless securities, unsaleable farms, and plots 
of land whose development and value depended upon the return 
of prosperity. 

During 1932, when the real mischief had been done, palliatives 
were put inhand. One has already been mentioned—namely, the 
granting to the Reserve Banks of the right to issue currency 
against Government securities. This right was freely used, for 
in six months the Reserve Banks bought $1,000,000,000 of 
‘Governments.’ It had been hoped that the result would be an 
expansion of credit, a recovery of prices, and a revival of trade, 
but by this time the American banks were in such difficulties 
that they used this extra credit to alleviate their own troubles. 
Bank borrowings from the Reserve system (1.¢e. rediscounts) were 
reduced by $335,000,000, and a further $85,000,000 was absorbed 
in additions to member bank balances with the Reserve Banks. 
Gold losses to foreign nations offset another $300,000,000 of the 
Reserve Banks’ purchases of ‘ Governments,’ so that the Federal 
Reserve Banks’ note circulation only expanded by $225,000,000. 
Much of this new currency must have gone into hoards, and so 
was not available to revive the trade of the country. 

In the same year came the foundation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. This was an institution which derived its 
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funds from Government sources and made loans to banks, 
financial institutions, railroads, and other approved borrowers 
who were in difficulties. Between February 2 and December 31 it 
granted loans amounting to $1,525,000,000, of which $300,000,000 
was repaid during that period. Loans to banks totalled 
$851,000,000, of which $256,000,000 was repaid. This, again, 
was only a palliative, which had to succeed quickly in lique- 
fying the finances of the country, if it was to succeed at all. 
Unfortunately, Congress in its wisdom decided that the names of 
borrowers must be published. Every elementary student of 
banking knows that a bank depends for its existence upon the 
maintenance of the confidence of its customers, and that if it 
becomes known that a bank has been in need of help, such news 
very often proves a death sentence to that bank. Moreover, 
American banking was already suspect, both because of the 
gradual appreciation by the public of the facts recounted above 
and also because of the long record of bank failures, which had 
reached formidable dimensions since the 1929 collapse. The 
result was that the publication at the end of 1932 of full details 
of American bank borrowings from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation proved the last straw. The confidence of the 
nation in its banks was finally destroyed, the people rushed 
with one accord to withdraw their money while yet there was 
time, and the whole banking system broke down. The proclama- 
tion of a general banking holiday was the only alternative to 
complete and final collapse. 

It remains to consider the future, and here history is being 
made as I write, and still more will have happened by the time 
this article appears. Moreover, I have not yet seen the full text 
of the Banking Bill, and have depended upon cabled summaries. 
Still, the Executive appear to have been granted fairly full 
powers, which include the mobilisation of hoarded gold, the 
calling in from circulation of gold certificates, the control over 
external gold movements and foreign exchange dealings, the 
issue by the Federal Reserve Banks of emergency currency 
backed by Government securities and eligible assets of indi- 
viduals or firms and the promissory notes of member banks. 
Congress has also passed an Economy Bill, which deals 
drastically with civil service salaries and war veterans’ bonuses, 
so that the budget deficit is also being dealt with. During the 
week beginning March 13 solvent banks were gradually allowed 
to reopen, and, to judge from the rush by the public to deposit 
money, some measure of confidence has been restored. A similar 
restoration of confidence was also noticeable in foreign centres, 
for, notwithstanding the prohibition of gold exports now in 
force, the leading exchange rates were quoted on the resump- 
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tion of dealings at much the same point at which they 
stood immediately before the closure. There was, in fact, a 
momentary appreciation of the dollar, due to ‘bear’ covering 
and the replenishment of dollar balances by foreign houses, 
Dealings on Wall Street were resumed the same week, but call 
rate was raised to 5 per cent., mainly as an intimation that the 
banks wished to discourage borrowing for speculative purposes, 
Foreign exchange dealings were subjected to much the same 
restrictions as were in force in England at the end of 1931. 
Purchases of foreign exchange are limited to reasonable com- 
mercial, travelling and personal requirements, and to the dis- 
charge of commitments outstanding at the time of the holiday. 

Still, the most that can so far be said is that the American 
nation has for the moment recovered its nerve, and is pre- 
pared to trust its money to the banks on the assumption that 
the whole banking system will forthwith be put in order. 
This colossal task has still to be undertaken, and at the moment 
all that can be done is to indicate possible lines of approach. 
First, it is clear that, like other nations, the United States will 
have to forego the luxury of a free internal gold circulation. The 
gold coin and bullion and gold certificates which are now being 
called in will not re-emerge, and the main currency will probably 
be that issued by the Federal Reserve system, including both 
Federal Reserve notes, backed partially by gold, and Federal 
Reserve Bank notes, which can be purely fiduciary. Whether the 
minimum gold backing of 40 per cent. to Federal Reserve notes 
is maintained remains to be seen ; but there is little doubt that 
the Glass-Steagall Act will be extended, so that Government 
securities will remain eligible as backing for currency at least for 
an indefinite period. There are also distinct possibilities that 
silver will be brought into greater use as currency, and if this 
helps to raise the price of silver, it will have important con- 
sequences, not only for world silver producers, but also for world 
trade with the Far East. It is conceivable that one consequence 
of the American crisis may be the emergence into circulation of 
India’s silver hoards, just as the British crisis brought her gold 
hoards into circulation last year. 

The very moderate exchange restrictions are likely to remain 
in force until matters become more settled, and it will probably 
be a long time before unrestricted gold exports are permitted. 
It is possible that some form of licensing will be introduced ; or 
the right to ship gold may be confined to the Reserve Banks, 
acting by themselves or through appointed agents. This, again, 
is at the moment pure guess-work ; but whatever happens, it is 
unlikely that any obstacles will be put in the way of legitimate 
international trade or investment. 
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The real problem is that of the internal banking system, and 
in particular that of the hundreds of banks which are now bank- 
rupt and which ought not to be allowed to reopen. It is impossible 
to say what are the aggregate of deposits which these banks 
represent, but if these deposits simply disappear, the result will 
be not only ruin to the depositors immediately concerned, but 
also a definite disappearance of purchasing power—in other 
words, still further deflation. The reaction of this upon American 
trade and prices—and, indeed, upon world trade and prices— 
is easily imagined, and it is also clear that one of the chief con- 
sequences of such additional deflation would be to place still more 
banks upon the danger list. This means that the purchasing 
power so lost will have in some way to be made good. Theo- 
retically, if the Reserve Banks are empowered to issue additional 
currency, or even to maintain the present volume of currency, 
the banks still in existence will be able to build up upon it the 
same volume of bank credit as before. In practice, however, this 
is a slow and uncertain process, which may well result in the 
creation of idle and not active bank deposits. Neither the 
United States nor the world can await an entirely automatic 
solution of this character, for the maintenance of confidence 
depends now on a speedy rehabilitation of the economic machine. 

Incidentally, on March 15 there was another reason for 
speed. Most of the banks had been reopened, gold was returning 
from hoards, the American people had recovered their nerve, and 
business everywhere was, superficially at least, resuming its normal 
course. In these circumstances it appeared at that time fatally 
easy for President Roosevelt to do nothing and simply to let 
matters drift. Fortunately, I have good ground for believing 
that a scheme of reconstruction is being matured. The fact 
that some banks still remain closed shows that the Administration 
are exercising discrimination and are in effect giving a clean bill 
of health to the banks now open. Pending the completion of a 
general scheme of reconstruction, this is as much as can be done 
at the moment. But I am convinced that President Roosevelt 
will not rest upon his laurels. 

To a foreign observer the broad lines of reconstruction appear 
fairly clear. An excess of hampering legislation, defining in minute 
detail a banker’s powers and duties, must be avoided, for a banker 
must learn to be self-reliant and be enabled to base his decisions 
as much upon the character of his customers as upon their exact 
position when reduced to the terms of a common form. On the 
other hand, the days of the vast mass of small unit banks have 
gone, and amalgamation and branch-banking must come. How 
far it would be politically practicable to establish a common code 
of banking law over all the forty-eight States is a difficult question 
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to answer, but at least branch-banking should be established 
within the boundaries of each State, and such new State banking 
organisations should be compelled to become members of the 
Federal Reserve system. There are, indeed, strong arguments in 
favour of extending the area to be covered by a branch-banking 
- system so as to include not merely each single State, but the wider 
area comprised within the majority of the twelve Reserve Dis- 
tricts. I am not at all certain that this would not be the happiest 
compromise between America’s banking needs and the rights 
and traditions of the forty-eight States—namely, the recognition 
of each Reserve Bank as the central bank and sole bankers’ bank 
of its District, coupled with the establishment of branch-banking 
systems stretching over the whole of that District. It would not 
be necessary to enact that there should be only one branch- 
banking system in each District, for several could exist and 
compete with each other like the ‘ big five’ in Great Britain 
to-day. This radical change might, incidentally, involve the 
disappearance of the distinction between National banks and 
State banks, and if one consequence was that the national banks 
lost their right of note issue—because they became merged with 
State banks into the new branch-banking system—such a conse- 
quence would at least make for the simplification of American 
currency. Indeed, toan Englishman, it appears an obvious reform 
that the Reserve Banks should have the sole right of note issue. 
Once American banking is consolidated in some such way the 
days of the inexperienced local banker will be over, for he will have 
ceased to be the uncontrolled head of his own bank, and will at 
most be the local manager, subject to removal by head office in 
case of need. Again, the local branch will no longer be dependent 
upon local affairs and subject to local pressure. Instead it will 
draw upon the resources of the new system, and can refer awkward 
questions to the general management at head office. On such lines 
American banking will be free to develop soundly and to distribute 
equitably the new credit which must be created to replace that 
lost in the banking crisis which reached its culminating point a 
few weeks ago. If so, then we can say that by rehabilitating her 
banking system America hascompleted one more of those awkward 
tasks which form part of the general work of world reconstruction, 
and we can say, too, that because the March crisis forced America 
to face up to this task, it in the long run promoted world recovery. 
But if President Roosevelt allows America’s banking affairs to 
drift on in the old way, the outlook for America and for world 
recovery will be dark indeed. President Roosevelt has been 
given a great opportunity to rank with Washington and Lincoln 
in the pages of history. The world is now anxiously waiting for 
hie toyeeine i. NoRMAN CRUMP. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE FAR EASTERN 
DISPUTE 


For eighteen months, ever since September 1931, Japan has 
pursued the conquest of north-east China. During the whole 
period the Governments of the world have tried vainly to restore 
peace. A week after the capture of Mukden, a week before the 
bombardment of Chinchow, Japan pledged her word to her 
fellow-members of the League of Nations to withdraw her troops. 
On February 24, 1933, while her planes were destroying Chaoyang 
and Kailu, her delegates at Geneva listened to forty-two nations 
voting a report which declared her a violator of the Covenant. 
Wars of aggression are as old as history ; but a war accompanied 
by a continuous debate between attacker and victim conducted 
in the presence of the assembled world is a new thing. The grey 
Secretariat committee-room has been the stage whereon men 
spoke of horrors happening outside in the world ; their argument, 
with the dream-like quality of Greek tragedy, has had also its 
effect of revealing the fate which drives the peoples to ruin. An 
act is ended now. Whether the Japanese take Peiping or not, 
their victory is complete. It remains to be seen if they can hold 
what they have taken. The League, too, has reached a turning- 
point in giving judgment. Only the future can show if its award 
will be carried out. It seems as good a moment as any to look 
back at this dispute and to attempt to assess some of its many 
implications. 

The first, and one obvious enough, is the danger inherent in 
the juxtaposition of two nationalisms—one informing a weak 
State, the other a strong army. The League Assembly Report of 
February 24 is quite clear on the point : 

During the quarter of a century ending in September 1931, the 
political and economic ties uniting Manchuria with the rest of China grew 
stronger, while at the same time the interests of Japan in Manchuria did 
not cease to develop. 

Chinese immigration has made Manchuria 


a simple extension of China North of the Great Wall. In a population of 

about 30 millions, it is estimated that the Chinese or assimilated Manchus 

number 28 millions. On the other hand Japan had acquired or — in 
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Manchuria rights the effect of which was to restrict the exercise of 
sovereignty by China in a manner and to a degree quite exceptional. . . . 
Such a state of affairs might have continued without leading to complica- 
tions and incessant disputes if it had been freely desired or accepted by 
both parties, and if it had been the expression and manifestation of a well- 
understood policy of close economic and political co-operation. But, in 
the absence of such conditions, it was bound to lead to mutual misunder- 
standings and conflicts. The inter-connection of respective rights, the 
uncertainty at times of the legal situation, the increasing opposition 
between the conception held by the Japanese of their ‘ special position ’ 
in Manchuria and the claims of Chinese nationalism were a further source 
of numerous incidents and disputes. 


This is a true diagnosis. China is a weak, semi-colonial State 
seeking independence. It is too little realised, in the West, how 
the Chinese resent, above all the other ‘ Unequal Treaties,’ the 
Twenty-one Demands imposed by Japan in 1915. They were 
accompanied by an ultimatum when the countries were both 
numbered with the Allies. China has never ratified them, and 
has consistently protested against them. The entire treaty 
position of Japan in Manchuria, save the extra-territoriality of her 
nationals, rests upon the Twenty-one Demands, for all the older 
treaties and leases were time-expired years ago. It was inevitable 
that, with nationalism growing in China, the Manchurian autho- 
rities should practise, against these exacting claims, the evasion, 
procrastination, and obstruction in which their race is skilled. 
For a treaty signed under duress has even less hold upon the 
conscience of a nation than a contract signed under duress has 
upon an individual. It is true that the treaty is legally binding 
and the contract is not—a striking example of the time-lag 
between public and private law. Yet, though non-fulfilment of 
forced treaties is bad law—and bad policy too—it is one of the 
great realities of international life. 

Japan’s motive equally was nationalism, or, to be exact, the 
uncontrolled army which began the invasion was impelled by that 
passion. The wiser leaders in Japan, at that stage, were not so 
possessed ; but some have fallen by assassination, others are mute 
under threat of death, and many have lost their judgment, as men 
do in war-time. Of course, the Japanese produce a long string 
of arguments to justify their policy, but none of them bears 
analysis, skilfully cooked as they are with the sauce of the country 
to which they are served. The main slogan used in Japan to 
stimulate war fever is endlessly repeated abroad: ‘ Japan must 
have room for expansion for her over-crowded population.’ But 
not in Manchuria, where the Japanese die of cold in out-of-door 
employment ; even Mr. Sato once admitted to the League that 
they did not want the country for colonisation. The claims of 
security and of thesanctity of treaties have re-echoedjfrom the Paris 
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arms Press. Statistics, however, prove that in 1931 foreign life 
was more secure in Manchuria than in Japanese Korea ; while in 
the matter of treaties a State engaged in breaking the Covenant, 
Kellogg Pact, and Nine-Power Treaty is delicately placed to 
complain of infractions of the Twenty-one Demands. The United 
States have been flooded with appeals to dollar mysticism ; 
Japan has an indefeasible right to Manchuria because she has 
great trading interests and investments there. But Japan had 
as great a share of Manchurian trade as she needed—nearly half 
of it. In any case, the total trade with Manchuria is only worth 
a fraction of the Chinese market within the Wall which Japan 
has thrown away. Great Britain is particularly asked to applaud 
Japan for restoring order in a lawless land. This is ‘ eyewash,’ 
too. Manchuria, for China, was orderly. No anarchical country 
exports great and increasing quantities of peasant-grown food- 
stuffs. The people were over-taxed, but they were tolerably 
secure. The invasion produced anarchy indeed, the destruction 
of Chinese authority and the bombing of villages causing a vast 
increase of banditry and famine in the north, where the peasants 
dared not till their fields. As the Lytton Report says, ‘ The 
population of a large, fertile and rich country has been subjected 
to conditions of distress such as it has probably never experienced 
before.’ Lastly, all the West is asked to recognise Japan as the 
barrier against Communism in the East. Yet if Japan felt such 
moral reprobation of Communism, it seems an odd way of express- 
ing it to attack the National Government, which in 1931 was 
engaged in a critical struggle against the Communists of China. 
The only Japanese motive which stands the test of facts is 
plain aggressive nationalism. The army, with some of its troops 
actually stationed on Manchurian soil, was modern, mechanised, 
equipped with aeroplanes, tanks, and all the new weapons many 
soldiers long to use. There was no possibility of resistance from 
the Chinese armies. The Japanese are trained from the cradle to 
believe that Manchuria is not only strategically necessary to them, 
but that they have a right to it because they fought the Russo- 
Japanese War there ; as though Waterloo gave Britain the right 
to own Belgium. Most important of all, the resisting power of 
China was sensibly growing. Chang Tso-lin evaded the treaties 
and came to terms with the Nationalists. He was destroyed. 
But his son Chang Hsueh-liang went further ; he acknowledged 
Nanking and adopted some of its methods. He and his Govern- 
ment must go too. The blow must be struck before China could 
organise sufficiently to gain general revision of the Unequal 
Treaties—before the solid mass of the Chinese population could 
turn its weight against Japan’s privileges. Japan was determined 
to get Manchuria completely into her control, and, if possible, to 
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ruin the anti-foreign Government of China into the bargain. She 
has fully attained the first object, and may yet gain the second. 

For Japan is acutely conscious that if China is a weak State, 
the Chinese are a strong nation. Even at its weakest, the nation 
can produce manifestations of solidarity like the boycott, which 
was practised far outside the bounds of Chinese rule. Once 
organised even into a loose federation with a common foreign 
policy, China would become a formidable force, and one whose 
rooted dislike Japan would have good reason to dread. So 
Japan argues that the Chinese Government is no Government, 
and she cannot arbitrate with chaos ; but she insists in the same 
breath that she must negotiate directly with Nanking to finish 
this dispute. Her object is partly to avoid the equity which 
third parties would introduce into negotiations, but mainly to 
humiliate the National Government beyond recovery. And, 
from a short-sighted point of view, this would pay Japan. 

On a long view it is all fantastically silly. The military 
success of Japan changes nothing, fundamentally, in Manchuria. 
On the contrary, it is certain to defeat its own ends. The 
barbarous severity which bombs towns and wipes out villages in 
which insurgents are reported to have stayed will cow the people. 
But, except in cases like the Fushun massacre of last September, 
where the total population of three villages was assembled and 
machine-gunned, it can only embitter the relations of the races. 
Japan has seized the machinery of government, but she can- 
not extirpate the population on which she depends for labour. 
Reforms of currency, even lighter taxation, will not reconcile it. 
The Chinese are called implacable in enmity ; and there can be 
few of them in Manchuria now who have not cause to hate the 
Japanese. The only hope of peace, the only hope of securing 
Japan’s legitimate commercial interests, lies in friendship between 
the peoples. But incendiary bombs and the thinly-veiled 
annexation of ‘ Manchukuo’ are hardly the way to make friends. 

It is this consideration which lies behind the verdict of the 
League Assembly—a belief that in the long run the strongest 
forces, in fact as well as in law, are on the Chinese side. This is 
why the Assembly has offered the solution of an autonomous 
Manchuria under Chinese sovereignty, with League advisers to 
reorganise its administration and guarantee Japanese rights. 
China has accepted the scheme, which is perfectly feasible, 
regarded absolutely. The only obstacle is the total refusal of 
Japan to consider it. The present party in power, flown with 
easy victory, is busy considering the conquest of Inner Mongolia, 
and treats advice to evacuate Manchuria with natural contempt. 
Japan, indeed, has aligned against her the moral judgment of the 
whole world ; but she has reason to think that she can smash 
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her way through the world’s condemnation as easily as she has 
through the Chinese armies. Is this belief well-founded? Has 
the League failed utterly in the first case of aggression by a Great 
Power? The problem is worth weighing; many issues hang 
upon it, including the continued existence of the League itself. 
For, after all, the League is not a device for controlling drug 
traffic or facilitating conversations between foreign Ministers, 
convenient as it is for those activities. It is a contract between 
Governments to keep peace and a machinery to enable them to 
make peace ; and it must abide the test of its own purposes. 

It must first be realised that the Far Eastern war is precisely 
the sort of crisis for which the League was designed. It consisted 
of a complex dispute—and all international disputes are complex 
—followed by an attack by the stronger disputant, as normally 
happens. The framers of the Covenant foresaw exactly such a 
contingency ; they realised that an armed State would run amok 
from time to time. So they pledged all League members to restore 
the peace—by conciliation if possible, by boycott if need be ; and 
they provided a variety of means for impartial settlement of the 
case on its merits. In this instance there were two factors which 
impeded League action: the naval hegemony of Japan in the 
China Seas, and the fact that the Japanese army and navy took 
no orders from their Government, whose pledges were thereupon 
worthless. To counterbalance this it had two great advantages : 
the co-operation of the United States, which removed the old 
fears of American interference with a boycott, and the extreme 
commercial vulnerability of Japan, dependent as she is upon 
export to China, the United States, and India. 

It is clearer on this point to make a distinction in the working 
of the League between its functions as (1) machinery for settle- 
ment and (2) a pledge to keep the peace, and to assess each in 
relation to the invasion itself and to the conflict of interests 
underlying it. There has been no sign of breakdown in the 
League procedure, though it has been slowly and sometimes 
clumsily handled. When China appealed to the Council and after- 
wards to the Assembly Japan appeared to argue her case. Thus 
even the aggressor admitted that its action was ‘a matter of 
concern to the whole League,’ as Article XI. says. In the later 
stages, indeed, Japan insisted that she did not admit the com- 
petence of the Assembly to consider her action in Manchuria. 
But she contradicted her own assertion by offering to the 
Assembly, in speeches and documents, volumes of argument about 
her Manchurian policy. This necessity for submitting the case 
to the League was imposed by publicity, far the strongest 
element in League procedure. No party to a dispute which is 
going to be publicly debated by other Governments dares to stay 
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away and let its case go by default. Moreover, all discussion at 
Geneva is conducted under the presumption that the disputants, 
to justify their policy, must prove that it is in harmony with the 
Covenant. This solvent has an extraordinary precipitating effect, 
instantly crystallising out the victim and the aggressor. China’s 
attitude has been absolutely in accord with the Covenant through- 
out, and every League discussion has added to the strength of her 
moral position. Her initial appeal to the Covenant, her imme- 
diate request for an impartial inquiry, her non-resistance in 
Manchuria in the early months, her offers of arbitration on all 
disputed questions, and her steady acceptance of suggestions 
made by the League were all in her favour. They were aided by 
the moderation of her representatives and the careful accuracy 
of their accounts of the occupation. The League Assembly sealed 
its impression of the Chinese policy when it wrote in its report: 


While at the origin of the state of tension that existed before Septem- 
ber 18th, 1931, certain responsibilities would appear to lie on one side 
and the other, no question of Chinese responsibility can arise for the develop- 
ment of events since September 18th, 1931. 


The unfortunate delegates of Japan had to try to translate 
into terms of the Covenant the simple ideas: ‘We wanted 
Manchuria, we have taken it, and we mean to keep it.’ They 
were not prepared to admit that they had broken their word, 
in spite of periodic lapses into pleading that the Covenant did 
not apply to a disorganised State, or that it must be treated as 
‘flexible.’ So they were forced into a maze of mutually con- 
tradictory arguments and palpable falsehoods about events in 
the East, creating a very damaging effect of hypocrisy. The 
story that the September occupation was necessitated by self- 
defence deceived few people ; the later myth of the spontaneous 
generation of Manchukuo was even less credible. When Japan 
wrote to Geneva in November 1931 that the customs and salt 
tax had been seized by local authorities, ‘with whom Japan 
has nothing whatever to do,’ she merely added insult to the 
intelligence of the Governments to injury of the Covenant. In 
January 1932, when the Japanese were daily massacring the 
workpeople of Shanghai, their Government wrote: ‘It is the 
immutable policy of the Japanese Government to assure the 
tranquillity of the Far East.’ And the onlooker could not help 
thinking of the Walrus and the Carpenter. It is perhaps unjust 
that the irritation set up in the minds of most Governments by 
hypocrisy should have been increased by the robust cynicism of 
General Araki when he came into power. But soit was. Japan 
was violating her pledges, voluntarily incurred, to keep the peace 
and, under the Nine-Power Treaty, to keep her hands off China. 
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Every League meeting served only to expose her dishonour and 
to make it clearer that the conflict lay between Japan and China 
indeed, but even more between Japan and the whole system of 
the Covenant. League experts have always derided the darkeners 
of counsel who say that it is impossible to ‘ define the aggressor.’ 
The aggressor, they say, invariably defines himself by continuing 
to fight and by refusing reasonable settlement. In this respect 
the Far Eastern dispute has proved a gilt-edged League case. 

A new development of procedure which has worked well, on 
the whole, is the co-operation of the United States in a political 
League case. They were, indeed, one of the Governments with 
first-class interests in China; and without them little could be 
done. The beginning was unpropitious. America refused to 
join in the inquiry China demanded, and must bear the major 
responsibility for preventing the quick action which would prob- 
ably have arrested the occupation. But later the United States’ 
policy was far more a League policy than that of any of the Euro- 
pean Great Powers, and certainly heartened the smaller League 
States to stand by the principles of the Covenant. Japan, it is 
true, tried latterly to make the invitation to the United States 
and Russia a pretext for repudiating conciliation ; but M. Motta, 
of Switzerland, called this legalistic bluff in February, when he 
inspired the Assembly to offer conciliation without the non- 
members and Japan refused it. The Assembly doctrine of non- 
recognition of a situation created in violation of the Covenant 
applied to ‘Manchukuo’ by the February 1933 Report was 
first adopted in March 1931 and taken from Mr. Stimson’s public 
statements of policy. 

The Council, acting under Article XI., found its first proposals 
for a settlement blocked by Japan’s vote ; for decisions under 
Article XI. must be unanimous. It may be argued, however, that 
the weakness lay, not in Article XI.—under which the Council 
States threatened Greece with a naval blockade in 1925—but in 
the timidity of the Great Powers which control the Council in 
dealing with one of themselves. The only effective contribution 
of the Council to this dispute was the setting up of the Lytton 
Commission of Inquiry in December 1931. This part of League 
action was astonishingly successful. It was slow ; Japan blocked 
the nomination of the Commission’s members and the Council 
Powers helped her to block the publication and acceptance of its 
Report. But nobody, except the Japanese, has found fault with 
the Report itself. There were partisans of the do-nothing policy 
who were hopefully prophesying last September that it would 
be an indecisive balancing of the sides. Balanced it is, but far 
from indecisive. It is absolutely clear on the unprovoked aggres- 
sion of Japan and the artificial nature and ill results of the 
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* Manchukuo ’ régime. After its publication no League State could 
deny its Covenant responsibility to preserve China’s integrity. 
Far more important, the solution suggested by the Report was 
workable, and envisaged the necessary reforms in the status quo 
of 1931 by means of an autonomous League-advised Manchuria. 
Japan, whose official demands had always been confined to her 
commercial rights, could have accepted the scheme without loss 
of face, and would have gained by it immensely. Her rights would 
have been guaranteed, and she would have avoided the odium 
and expense of holding down a recalcitrant Manchuria. The 
statesmanship to grasp this, however, was lacking in the fanatical 
militarists who had gained control of Japan by last October. 
Meanwhile, the invasion of Shanghai had caused China to 
appeal to Article X. of the Covenant (the guarantee against 
aggression) and to Article XV., which enables the League to 
recommend a settlement without counting the votes of the 
disputants. China also transferred the dispute from the Council 
to the Assembly. This period marked the one decisive success of 
the League in the dispute. For the Great Powers, alarmed for 
their interests at Shanghai, remonstrated with Japan in a body 
with real vigour ; and the Assembly took a far more decisive line 
than the Council had ever done, defining a condemnation of the 
results of violence, and intervening actively in the negotiations 
for settlement which took place at Shanghai under the auspices 
of the neutral representatives there. Japan, after a fruitless 
victory, realised that Shanghai was what her Prime Minister, Mr. 
Inukai, called a ‘ gigantic blunder ’ and withdrew unconditionally. 
The last step in League procedure was the attempted con- 
ciliation by the Assembly on the basis of the Lytton Report, and 
after its failure the February Report. That Report is the gravest 
indictment of aggression ever written, seeing that it expresses the 
considered view of forty-three non-disputant States, the United 
States having endorsed the Assembly vote. It contains also, on 
its suggested Lytton Report scheme for Manchuria, the alternative 
to chaos in the Far East. For it is certain that some such settle- 
ment must be accepted, or war between Japan and a combination 
of China and Russia is certain, though it may be delayed for a 
decade. The machinery of the League, therefore, has enabled the 
world to judge a difficult suit and make a reasonable and con- 
structive award. Why, then, has civilisation failed to impose its 
judgment ? Why has Japan continued her campaigns undeterred ? 
The answer is that the League as a contract to keep the peace has 
been betrayed. Its most important members, the European 
Great Powers, have refused to fulfil their Covenant obligations. 
That is a serious charge, and must be substantiated by evidence. 
This lies partly in the mere existence of the present situation. 
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League members are bound to preserve each other’s territorial 
integrity against external aggression. China has had territory 
twice as great as Germany torn from her by external aggression, 
and the League States have not preserved her. They are all in 
default under Article X., except China herself. Nor have they 
made any attempt to fulfil their obligation to boycott an aggressor 
under Article XVI., though Japan certainly resorted to war in 
defiance of her obligations to keep the peace. 

Politically speaking, other States—which in practice means 
Britain, Russia, and the United States—were not strong enough 
to defend China against Japan. But League members are not 
absolved from doing what they can, and the European Powers 
have sedulously refrained from doing even that. Action in 
the early stages would have been easy, safe, and most probably 
effective ; for Japan sprang, paused to see what the League would 
do, assured herself that it would do nothing, and sprang again. 
Withdrawal of ambassadors might have sufficed ; an embargo on 
export of arms and on credit facilities for Japan would almost 
certainly have succeeded, because they would have warned Japan 
that the Powers meant business. This hypothesis, as well as the 
double-dealing of the Powers, is proved by the following facts. 
At the suggestion of the Council, Britain, France, Germany, 
and the United States had official ‘ observers’ in Manchuria 
almost from the first. These informed their Governments of 
events, but the Governments did not pass on the information to 
the League. They gave themselves away in November 1931, 
when the Council was sitting in Paris, and the Japanese advanced 
on Chinchow, declaring that they were threatened by a Chinese 
concentration. Britain and France suddenly started sending 
their observers’ telegrams to the League. They were published, 
and revealed that the Chinese were totally unprepared even for 
defence. Mr. Stimson spoke up too, and Japan, startled by this 
simultaneous move by the Powers, withdrew her troops to Mukden 
—for three weeks. 

Now it is manifest that if the observers’ reports had been 
honestly supplied to the League throughout there could have 
been no doubt that Japan was the aggressor. For they must 
have contained the true story of the faked railway incident of 
September 1931. The Powers would then have been bound by 
the Covenant to take action. Instead, for long months their 
Ministers made frequent speeches saying that they could not act 
because they must not prejudge the issues. These statements 
were false. They did not need to prejudge the questions in 
dispute, although the Far East departments of the Foreign Offices 
knew them intimately. An impartial inquiry was necessary, and 
the despatch of the Lytton Commission was the — ous 
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But the Powers knew the facts of the war all along; and the 
lesser States knew that they knew. The small States were 
debarred by diplomatic etiquette from telling the Great Powers 
that they were double-crossing, but they were not debarred from 
despising them for it. When the dispute passed to the Assembly 
it was interesting to note how the smaller States, who all agreed 
that Japan was the aggressor, appealed to the Great Powers to 
keep the Covenant. ‘ We are looking for wise leadership to 
the Great Powers, and above all for strong leadership,’ said 
Mr. te Water, of South Africa, his eyes fixed on Britain and France. 
But the smaller States knew well that they would look in vain ; 
and it was in face of steady obstruction by the Powers, and 
especially by Britain, that they forced through a resolution 
defining Covenant principles of settlement. 
| It is a common gibe in this connexion that it is all very well for 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia, who have no interests in the Far 
East, to constitute themselves the advocates of the League action. 
Not quite justified, for by League action Czechoslovakia would 
cut off her very profitable export of arms to Japan. But the 
smaller States are vitally interested ; they depend absolutely for 
their security upon the good faith of the League members. Each 
of them separately is weak—a potential victim of attack. Their 
alliances, as they know well, are worth little. They sincerely 
believe in the Covenant as the one hope of peace for the world, 
and, as the existence of a Spaniard or a Belgian is as valuable 
to him as that of an Englishman to himself, they attach import- 
ance to the guarantee of that existence. It is perhaps incidental 
—though in this dispute it has been of tragic importance—that 
the statesmen of the world to-day all come from the smaller 
States. The men who have experience, brains, character, and 
courage are powers in the Assembly. But the Great Powers 
_who dominate the Council have used nobody who combines any 
two of these attributes to represent them in this dispute—except 
Lord Cecil, who gave the first Council meetings a proper lead, 
but who was unsupported by his Government and his colleagues. 
It is absurd to say, as some do, that the West was impotent 
because of the financial crisis. Crisis is the opportunity of 
leadership, in which the Council Powers have shown themselves 
completely lacking. Their influence has declined proportionately. 
France’s prestige has not been so low since the invasion of the 
Ruhr ; Great Britain’s has reached its nadir in this century. 
Perhaps the best excuse for Japan in her violation of the 
Covenant is the tacit encouragement she has received from all the 
other Powers except the United States. Part of that encourage- 
ment may be due to fear ; part is certainly due to the sympathy 
felt by the Conservative Governments at present in power with 
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reactionary imperialism. Hence the passive attitude of Italy 
and Germany, who have missed an opportunity to set themselves 
at the head of all the lesser League States in vindication of the 
Covenant. France, with Paul-Boncour as Council President, 
was partial to Japan ; she straightened up under Herriot. The 
British representatives have been frankly and publicly pro- 
Japanese. Last December Sir John Simon contrived to turn 
what he described as an account of the Lytton Report into an 
attack upon China and a refusal by omission of the Report’s 
suggestions. It was done by quotations torn from their contexts ; 
but the effect was so partisan that Mr. Matsuoka congratulated 
him on having said in forty minutes what he himself had been 
trying to say for ten days. After that speech the Japanese were 
justified in believing that they could bomb Shanhaikwan and con- 
quer Jehol without the slightest protest from Great Britain. This 
belief has certainly been strengthened by our latest antic. The 
British Government pledged itself in the Report of February 24 
to take no unilateral action regarding the situation in Manchuria. 
Four days later it declared a unilateral embargo on arms export 
to China and Japan alike. The embargo did not cover aeroplanes, 
nor touch existing contracts. It obviously penalised China, who 
depends entirely upon imported arms, while Japan manufactures 
the bulk of her requirements. This remarkable plan to damage 
the victim and aid the aggressor was proposed at Geneva for 
general acceptance, where it met with merited scorn. After a 
fortnight Britain called it off. 

The British policy seems to have been dictated by the feeling 
that, as long as some of the Powers remain favourable to Japan, 
the League will be unable to establish co-operation in fulfilling 
the Covenant. Thus Sir John Simon the other day refused to 
propose working out the details of the Assembly plan for Man- 
churia because it would be useless without ‘ the co-operation of 
the parties.’ China, of course, accepted the Assembly Report ; if 
Britain is going to wait for Japan’s consent, she will never act 
at all. 

It is impossible to foretell the future of this conflict, which 
is still barely begun. So far it represents a deplorable setback 
in the organisation of international relations. It is true that 
civilisation, through its political constitution of the League, has 
declared Japan a violator of the Covenant and proposed a possible 
settlement. But Japan has refused it. She has destroyed her 
repute as an honourable nation. She will be feared because of 
this adventure, but not trusted for a long time to come. More- 
over, she has involved herself in holding down a conquered people, 
which in the psychology of modern nationalism means risings, 
suppressions, and ever-growing hatred. And strategically she is 
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immensely weakened by the acquisition of a long frontier with 
Russia and by creating a Russia irredenia in seizing the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The best fate that can be hoped for Japan is 
internal financial ruin, which would force her to withdraw. 

China, the one State which for the last eighteen months has 
been fulfilling the League obligations, has seen that fidelity 
rewarded by dismemberment. Many Chinese believe that her 
only possible future is militarisation and alliance with Russia. 
More ominous still, the Great Powers in the first real test of their 
fidelity to the League have evaded their obligations. This is a 
wound indeed. It has almost completely destroyed the con- 
fidence of the League members in their laboriously constructed 
system of mutual guarantee. It has rendered any substantial 
measure of disarmament impossible. It has thrown every State 
back on doing its useless best to provide for its own security. 
It has set every nationalist party in the world to planning its 
favourite war under the firm belief that when it attacks nobody 
will interfere, and has brought the next world war many years 
nearer. 

The Lytton Report says : 


The interests of peace are the same the world over. Any loss of con- 
fidence in the application of the principles of the Covenant and the Pact 
of Paris in any part of the world diminishes the value and efficiency of 
these principles everywhere. 

The Far Eastern dispute has proved this true. The League 
represents the modern, interlocked world, and its procedure is 
adequate to settle that world’s disputes ; but it rests, like any 
other treaty, on good faith, and the ill-faith of its members has 
opened the door to the forces of anarchy. There is yet a desperate 
hope to save the Covenant, but one so faint that it is likely that 
war may overwhelm the world while the Governments drift and 
bicker. Never was there a greater call for statesmanship than 
in this critical dispute; and never, surely, less sign of its 


appearance. 
FREDA WHITE. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN AGRICULTURE 


THE collapse of the international monetary system has led to an 
agitation everyhere for a planned economy. The variations 
are wide enough: witness the systems associated with the names 
of Lenin and Mussolini, the German agrarian policy, the activities 
of the American Federal Farm Board, our own Addison and 
Elliot Marketing Bills, and international organisations such as 
the Chadbourne Sugar Scheme. All of them, however different 
in scope, seek to substitute ‘ planning ’ for the ordinary regulation 
of supply and demand by price. They all, with the exception 
of the Russian system, aim at the maintenance of a price to the 
' producer above what would otherwise be the world price, by 
restriction of supply or by other means. Restriction of supply is 
itself a counsel of despair in a world where 30,000,000 unemployed 
persons and their families cannot purchase normal quantities of 
food, and where vast populations in China and India are living 
below any reasonable subsistence level. 

What events have led up to our English proposals for agricul- 
tural planning? The war, with its short rations and fear of 
starvation ; the post-war boom and its succeeding depression ; 
the necessity of restoring our balance of trade by restricting 
imports (of which foodstuffs form such an important part) ; the 
abandonment of Free Trade and the just demand of the farmer 
that the same measure of protection should be accorded to his 
as to other industries ; a recognition of the undeniable importance 
of re-establishing a flourishing countryside ; the ruin on the one 
hand of many property owners by death duties, and on the other 
the loss of liquid capital through the purchase of their farms by 
tenants in the post-war boom period. Add to these factors the 
fear of members of the House of Commons of the food tax cry 
associated with tariff duties, the world slump of commodity 
prices, the world over-production of foods compared to effective 
demand, and you get an explanation of the adoption of quotas. 
It must be noted that quotas have not been adopted on merit ; 
they have consistently and repeatedly been condemned by every 
economic conference, and by the British representatives at those 
conferences. But in the jargon of politics quotas did not 
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symbolise a food tax. The public had not learnt that they are 
far more costly than tariff duties, or that the quota subsidises 
the importer and foreign producer at the expense of the home 
consumer, and without any compensating advantage to the 
Revenue. In an era of glut quotas seemed to provide Ministers 
with an easy expedient for reducing supplies and thereby raising 
prices. The normal policy of effective protection by tariffs and 
by Empire Preference was ruled out because of politicians’ fears. 
Since Ottawa freedom of action has been still more severely 
hampered. 

Yet the difficulty and complexity of our agricultural situation 
demands action. The farmer must be protected if production is 
to continue. My present intention is to examine briefly whether 
the policy sponsored by the Government is likely to meet the case, 
whether the provisions of the new Agricultural Marketing Bill are 
in the permanent interests of British farming, and whether these 
provisions can be carried into effect without creating a reaction 
against control which must prove most dangerous to the future. 

There has been a world-wide move for grading and standardis- 
ing produce. If British produce is to compete successfully with 


carefully graded butter, cheese, eggs, apples, pears, and vegetables © 


from the Dominions and foreign countries it must be equally 
graded and packed. The fact that it is fresher is not alone 
sufficient, especially as transport from neighbouring Continental 
countries has been revolutionised. The policy of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in the encouragement and insistence on better grading 
and packing for the market deserves every support. The benefits 
already conferred by the National Mark Scheme and by the 
operation of most of the clauses of the Addison Marketing Act are 
substantial ; they have already enhanced the values of British 
as compared with imported foodstuffs. The Elliot Marketing 
Bill, in so far as it continues and expands this process and 
increases the producers’ bargaining power, will help the British 
agricultural industry still further by consolidating and extending 
the work already accomplished. But unfortunately the attempt 
is also made to combine the technical improvement of marketing 
with price control. The most successful schemes for the grading 
and standardisation of produce in other countries have not been 
complicated by any attempt artificially to control prices regard- 
less of world market conditions. 

The Elliot Bill is not in the main a Bill to standardise quality, 
but to control prices. It proposes to give to Development Boards— 
mainly representative of producers, which will be established for 
various branches of the industry—powers to regulate and to limit 
sales of their products. It gives these boards powers to fix pro- 
ducers’ prices at such a figure as will guarantee profits to farmers 
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and to secondary producers. The boards already have powers 
under the original Act to acquire premises for ‘ secondary produc- 
tion’ (¢.g., bacon factories, creameries, sugar refineries, canning 
factories, etc.) and to require the registration of producers of a 
primary product such as milk, or a secondary product such as 
cheese and bacon. The limitation of imported supplies necessary 
to implement any marketing scheme in operation or in process of 
formation is provided for in the new Bill, by co-operation between 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Board of Trade, and the new 
Marketing Supply Committee. However, the prices are not to be 
maximum prices, like those fixed by the war-time Food Ministry, 
which were fixed for the benefit of consumers, but they are to be 
minimum prices—+.e., fixed by and for the benefit of producers. 
They are no longer to be determined by competition, but 
arbitrarily on the basis of monopoly. Prices are no longer to be 
low because of plenty ; they are to be raised by the creation of 
an artificial scarcity. Producers contravening the rules are to be 
liable to fine and imprisonment. 

According to the Press, the ‘interests concerned’ have 
welcomed the Bill; agricultural M.P.’s are said to be satisfied. 
Is this surprising? Do not dockyard members rejoice when public 
money is to be expended in their constituencies ? Would they 
not rejoice still more if they could fix the contract terms? But 
are not consumers equally ‘ interested’? Have they not been for- 
gotten? The Labour Opposition were placed in a corner at first. 
The measure embodies to some extent their theories of control— 
the control of prices and supplies, of primary and secondary produc- 
tion, and of the first stage of marketing. It is an extension of the 
Addison Act. But the duty of an Opposition is to oppose, and 
they remembered that their programme is not only one of control 
but also of nationalisation. So they put forward a reasoned 
amendment based on the fact that a measure which guarantees 
an assured profit to those who produce food out of the land 
also guarantees a rent to the owners of that land; and that 
if the ownership of that land is vested in private hands no one 
can compel these landlords to spend the increased return from 
rents in capital improvements and equipment. Indeed, it may 
well be argued that the necessary corollary of large national 
expenditure on agriculture is the nationalisation of the land, to 
ensure that the proceeds of that expenditure shall permanently 
aid the industry itself and not the mortgagees or the landlords. 

The landowner and the farmer may well be satisfied with their 
immediate prospects under the Bill, even if the restrictions 
imposed are in some cases irksome. But what of the consumer ? 
He is in the end the person on whom the farmer depends. The 
political inertia of the main body of consumers is one of the 
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features of the last two years in politics. But though the con- 
sumer is as yet for the most part inarticulate, he makes himself 
felt. In deference to his supposed prejudices the Government 
have avoided for the time the food tax cry by adopting a quota 
plus a policy of domestic regulation as against direct new customs 
duties on foods. It remains to be seen what the reaction of the 
consumer will be if the development schemes ever come into full 
operation and achieve their purpose. 

The rational method of raising agricultural prices and of 
ensuring a satisfactory permanent demand for all the products of 
the farm, especially of those luxury products such as the best beef 
and certain types of fruit and vegetables which offer good returns, 
would seem to be to secure a general rise in all wholesale com- 
modity prices, with the concomitant increase of employment and 
consequently of demand. A large policy aiming at a fundamental 
improvement in the purchasing power of the people has recently 
been put forward by Mr. J. M. Keynes in the columns of The 
Times. Whether Mr. Keynes’s proposals for national combined 
with international action, or whether some other plan is the best 
way of securing all-round prosperity to the world at large, 
including the farmers, is a question beyond the scope of this 
article. But it is desirable to make clear the point that the 
farmers’ prosperity depends far more on the restoration of normal 
consumption in the thousands of families now existing on bread, 
margarine, and potatoes than on any marketing scheme. Even 
if the Government be right in supposing that farm prices must 
first be artificially raised in this country, because the condition 
of agriculture brooks no delay, the method chosen seems to 
embody many avoidable disadvantages. As neither the public 
nor Parliament have as yet adequately discussed their policy in 
all its implications, I shall try to see where the new marketing 
schemes may lead us. 

I was for a time in the Ministry of Food; I have helped to 
control prices. I have seen some of the unexpected results of 
control—how a small beginning leads from one step to another, 
and how futile it may prove to control one or some of the stages 
of production and distribution without going to the end of the 
chain in the retail shop. I know how easy it is for producers to 
outwit controllers, and how unanswerably a case can be made out 
with books and figures for an official price which is actually higher 
than it need be. I have seen Lord Rhondda blessed for imposing 
control during abnormal times and his successors cursed for 
continuing it when times became normal. Parliament is entering 
light-heartedly on a system of food control, forgetting that 
restriction and control, even under the sanction of war scarcity 
conditions, opened the door to much obstruction and chicanery. 
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In what way, then, is the present Bill likely to work out ? 
The live-stock problem is still under consideration, and the only 
branches of that industry for which we have full information 
are bacon and ham production and milk. The future organisation 
of the pig industry is outlined in the Report of the Lane-Fox 
Commission. That scheme sets up complicated machinery the 
efficiency of which time alone will show. The sow is a refractory 
animal as regards restrictive policy on account of her fertility. 
Moreover, in the opinion of many competent observers, the 
omission to control pork and the intervention of the non-registered 
producer—the small man—may upset all calculations. For cattle 
and sheep we have only the results so far obtained under the 
quota system. Fat cattle prices have moved very little. The 
price of Argentine beef at Smithfield increased at first, to the 
great advantage of the importing meat trusts, and without any 
compensating gain to our Treasury and taxpayers. It is not at 
all certain that a workable meat scheme for controlling the 
home beef and mutton supplies can be evolved. If it cannot, 
live-stock breeders and graziers will find themselves left in the 
lurch. 

Further, if the intentions of the Department with regard to 
the marketing of live cattle are rightly interpreted and English 
meat is killed at central abattoirs and put in cold storage, the 
British producer may lose one of the few advantages he now 
enjoys in providing fresh-killed meat commanding a higher price. 
A scheme for centralised slaughtering is already outlined. It 
provides for better regulation of slaughter and for adequate 
means of inspection impossible with a large number of private 
slaughter-houses. These are great advantages. Care must be 
taken, however, to see that the system is not turned into one 
which limits the supply of meat. 

The question of milk is an extremely complicated one. Since 
the war milk production has been relatively profitable. Farm 
prices of milk have been consistently higher than those of other 
products, and farmers have therefore turned increasingly to 
dairying ; but the public are not increasing consumption, and 
so we have a glut which threatens to break the high price of milk, 
which at present stands about 77 per cent. above the pre-war 
level, while the general level of retail food prices has only 
advanced by 23 per cent. Impoverished consumers have been 
buying cheap imported tinned skimmed milk. It is true that it 
lacks butter fats which make babies thrive, but, being sweetened, 
children like it, and it is cheaper than liquid milk for tea or 
puddings. Obviously the consumption of fresh milk will not 
increase if people buy more tinned milk. There will be a smaller 
market for the fresh milk, which has a naturally protected market, 
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and the farmer must sell a larger proportion of his output at the 
less remunerative price afforded for milk for manufacturing 
purposes. Already M.P.’s for agricultural constituencies are 
demanding the prohibition of the imports of manufactured milk 
or their severe limitation through a quota. Suppose the appro- 
priate board employs its powers, and supposing that the Ottawa 
agreements stipulating for the free import of Dominion dairy 
produce for three years are circumvented by ‘ gentlemen’s 
agreements ’—a large assumption—it does not necessarily follow 
that the impecunious will patronise our cows. Is it not equally 
likely that they may give their families more tea and fewer milk 
puddings ? 

The milk scheme is to be welcomed in so far as it secures a 
safer supply. With stricter regulation of the supply of milk the 
medical profession will be encouraged to advocate increased 
consumption. But the main object of the scheme is the mainten- 
ance or the improvement of prices. The vital issue is really the 
surplus milk employed in manufacture. Under the proposals of 
Sir Edward Grigg’s Commission part of the higher price obtained 
on the liquid milk market is to be paid into a pool, the proceeds 
of which are to be used to bribe the surplus milk producer to 
keep off the liquid market. Let us take for example Wiltshire, 
which produces mostly milk for liquid consumption, and Corn- 
wall, far distant from a liquid market, which produces mostly 
manufacturing milk in summer. A levy is to be made on milk 
producers in Wiltshire and distributed to summer milk producers 
in Cornwall and to any there may be in Wiltshire. In Cornwall a 
levy is to be made on producers selling milk for direct consump- 
tion, the proceeds of which will go to the summer manufacturing 
milk producers there. Will not such a scheme defeat itself 
by increasing summer milk production? No compensation is 
suggested for milk producers making butter on the farm; will 
this not prove an incentive to sell milk off the farm and so increase 
the glut of ‘ manufacturing’ milk? The next step must surely 
be control and restriction of production if prices are to be main 
tained. Voluntary reductions have proved unsuccessful in most 
countries ; there must be compulsory powers in any scheme, and 
we may even see the day when no new man will be permitted to 
become a dairy farmer. 

It is clear, also, that eventually control must be extended to 
all farm products. For, unless there is a proper parity of price 
between the various crops and live-stock products, there must 
inevitably be a tendency on the part of the farmer to produce the 
commodities with guaranteed prices, and so to cause further gluts 
in those commodities, and on the part of the consumer to buy 
increased quantities of the uncontrolled, cheaper products. Any 
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scheme brought into operation for one branch only must defeat 
its own end, in so far as price-raising is achieved. Why have the 
sales of bacon increased in the last year? Largely because the 
over-taxed middle classes and the unemployed could not afford 
mutton and beef. But the Bill is intended to raise the price of 
bacon. No board can, in fact, force the impoverished consumer 
to purchase dear bacon. He will turn to uncontrolled, cheaper 
products, such as potatoes, or fish or eggs. But potatoes are 
not to be allowed to drop. Should there be any danger of cheap 
potatoes because of a bountiful crop, the board, we are informed, 
will prohibit the sale of small potatoes. They may doso in theory, 
but the 42,000,000 consumers of Great Britain may be as ready 
to break regulations which infringe unreasonably their liberty of 
choice and standard of living as American citizens have been to 
ignore the Eighteenth Amendment. And there will be plenty of 
farmers and distributors able and willing to evade these regula- 
tions in order to get customers. If farmers have to choose 
between official prices for surplus produce and disposing of this 
surplus illegally at a profit, they may break the law and risk the 
odium of conviction for the crime of selling cheap milk or small 
potatoes. The sale of unintoxicating foodstuffs is not likely to 
saddle us with the evils of gangdom, but we may easily witness 
a growing disrespect for and disregard of law and the undermining 
of public morality. 

Let me turn to another aspect. During the past sixty years 
there has been a revolution in British agriculture. World dis- 
coveries, mechanical and other inventions, and changes in public 
taste have brought about a complete alteration in the types of 
food produced in this country and in the particular localities 
where they are produced. This change-over upset many farmers 
and landowners. It brought distress, just as the invention of the 
spinning-jenny or of railroads did. But in the long run these 
revolutions brought increased prosperity to the country. I seea 
distinct danger in British agriculture becoming stereotyped under 
the new policy. The effect of all control schemes during the war 
was to bolster up the marginal producer. Prices were necessarily 
fixed in a time of scarcity at a level which would enable the 
uneconomic producer to make his contribution to the general 
need. Producers favourably situated made large profits ; those 
unfavourably situated made a livelihood. It is politically impos- 
sible to eliminate the uneconomic producer by State action. 
Now, in the past, the flexibility of English agriculture has been 
one of its greatest assets. But under the present schemes the 
man producing under uneconomic conditions will have no over- 
whelming incentive to change his method of production or to 
change over to another type of farming. Had there been Develop- 
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ment Boards at the end of the nineteenth century they would 
undoubtedly have used their powers to bolster up cereal farming 
in the Midlands. Hertfordshire being considered the best wheat 
county of England, every effort would have been made to enable 
this crop to be grown remuneratively in that district. If ten 
years ago we had been blessed with as water-tight a Milk Scheme 
as the Hops Scheme under the Marketing Act, Mr. Hosier would 
have had no urgent reason to invent revolutionary methods of 
milk production. Possibly he might even have been prevented 
from embarking upon them, for under the Hops Scheme no new 
man can easily invade the monopoly preserves of existing for- 
tunate hop-growers. The nation would have been poorer with- 
out the Hosier system. 

Control even of an industry consisting of a relatively small 
number—between 2000 and 3000—of fairly large units is difficult 
enough, as the Coal Marketing Scheme has shown. Parliament 
is being invited to enter light-heartedly on a much more compli- 
cated task, the detailed control of a varied industry in the hands 
of 500,000 small and relatively unorganised producers. The task 
requires a superman. Moreover, agriculture is a long-range 
industry in which plans must be laid years in advance. Changes 
once made cannot be lightly reversed, or reversed at all at short 
notice. For these reasons a thorough examination of the present 
proposals for the reorganisation of agriculture seems essential. 
Every student of economic, social, or political history knows how 
impossible it is for mere man to forecast events. World trends 
and tendencies have a way of upsetting our most intelligent 
anticipations and forecasts, as the food controllers will discover. 

Agriculture has suffered in the past because our townsmen 
were not prepared to tax food even in times of prosperity. These 
same townsmen (who still form a substantial majority at the polls) 
are not likely to be more willing to-day in times of poverty to 
endure food taxes so much more severe that they will in fact be 
super-taxes. They have not yet realised the full implications 
of the Marketing Bill combined with quota restrictions. It is 
true that retail prices have not yet risen. After a certain 
interval, however, the consumers’ price must rise if producers’ 
prices are raised to the desired height. A revolt at the polling- 
booth against high food prices and the annoyances of control 
would have disastrous results to agriculture. The farmer, en- 
couraged to increase his liabilities by increasing production for 
a protected market in certain lines, would find himself in a worse 
position than ever. Memories are short. The Corn Production 
Act induced farmers to plough up land for wheat. Its repeal 
left him helpless. Farmers are encouraged to accept the restric- 
tions imposed on them by the new schemes because foreign 
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supplies are restricted. But in a predominantly industrial country 
areversal at the polls may compel the removal of those restrictions. 
No Parliament lasts for ever. 

It appears to me that the outbreak of a revolt against the new 
system might result in either of two things—(r) agitation by the 
towns on the lines of the Corn Law agitation against any con- 
sideration of the farmers’ interests ; (2) the advent of a Socialist 
Government, the introduction of a complete system of Import 
Boards, with complete control of home production, so that all 
supplies could be pooled and the consumer benefited by a price 
averaged on cheap imports at world prices plus a dearer home 
production. 

My apprehensions may be unreasonable. I may be out of 
date in drawing conclusions from past history. I may be unfair 
to our super-men in doubting their genius in anticipating the 
future, or their political courage sternly to refuse help to grossly 
uneconomic vested interests when they inadvertently create 
them. I may misjudge the ordinary man’s resentment when 
faced with price control, excessive restrictions, and artificial 
scarcity. Times are new, and strange and chaotic. Is Walter 
Elliot among the prophets? At all events, he is showing 
imagination and courage in giving the House of Commons what 
it wanted—namely, action. 

ASTOR. 
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TO-MORROW AND THE PROPHETS 


Le Glorieux, who seemed to take great pleasure in the discussion, had 
by this time bustled himself close up to the two heralds. ‘I will help 
thee, good fellow,’ said he to Rouge Sanglier, as he looked helplessly upon 
the scroll. ‘ This, my lords and masters, represents the cat looking out at 
the dairy window.’—Scortt, Quentin Durward. 


THE amazing catastrophe in America has revealed in one final 
lurid flash a fact which has been becoming more and more clearly 
evident since the war broke out. Almost from the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars—certainly since 1848—it was possible to believe 
that we knew, however roughly and vaguely, the general meaning 
of the kaleidoscope men call ‘ history.” Now and again some 
little piece in the kaleidoscope—Algeciras or Fashoda or the 
Jameson Raid—might take an aberrant course. But these were 
accidents. The pattern was there, and we knew it. What was 
really happening during this long quiet period was that the 
kaleidoscope was shaken very slowly and with a certain regularity. 
Now suddenly the movement has become violent and quite 
monstrously irregular, with the result that the most expert, 
unless they be fanatics or monomaniacs, no longer profess to 
know the pattern and the plain man is beginning to say sullenly 
that there is no pattern at all. This, of course, is a heresy; 
there must be causes, and if we could know them all and evaluate 
accurately their interactions we could prophesy their effects. 
The difficulty lies in their selection. The prophet picks out the 
wrong cause: he overestimates the effects of this factor and 
underestimates the result of that, and ignores others altogether 
which are none the less there, and possibly potent. 

Lunching, just before the collapse of the American boom, with 
one of the most illustrious of English prophets, we fell to talking 
of the state of the Lancashire cotton industry and the peril to 
it of Japanese and Indian competition. He listened, smiling 
gravely. Then he took down an atlas. ‘I will show you,’ he 
said, ‘the real doom of the Lancashire cotton industry,’ and, 
opening a map of America, he put his finger on the American 
South, with its abundance of cheap labour, its raw material at 
its very doors, its splendid up-to-date equipment and its vigorous 
and alert direction. It cannot have been much more than six 
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months afterwards that there called upon me an intelligent 
American who had just returned from a visit to Lancashire. He 
admitted that the condition of the Lancashire industry was 
deplorable, but the condition of the American industry was, he 
said, far worse. ‘ You mean, of course,’ I said ‘ the New England 
mills.’ ‘Oh, no,’ he said. ‘ They are in a very bad way, but the 
state of things in the South is far worse. There is nothing in 
Lancashire to compare with the conditions in the South. They 
are simply incredible.’ 

There has never been a time when men, for obvious reasons, 
were more passionately eager to read the future, and perhaps 
never a time when the difficulty of the task was so glaring. The 
number of the prophets and the diversity of their prophecies are 
striking illustrations of both these facts. There are at least five 
schools of prophets nowadays—all different. There may be more. 
There is the Catastrophist, who envisages the imminent ruin and 
collapse of the whole structure of our industrial civilisation. 
There are the prophets of the Decline and Fall, who foresee sub- 
stantially the same ruin accomplished by slower and less dramatic 
methods. There are the seers of the popular gospel which for 
convenience may be called, with due apologies to Mr. Priestley, 
Slipping Round the Corner—who assure a relieved public that 
the present depression is just an ordinary depression, only worse, 
and that the worst is now over. There are the grim Communist 
diviners who see in our present miseries, with stern satisfaction, 
the birth throes of a new and happier order. And there are the 
apocalyptic revivalists who proclaim in the very midst of the 
Great Slump the glad tidings of the Great Boom coming the day 
after to-morrow. 

Catastrophism is based on the undoubted fact that for the 
past four years at least the structure of modern industrialism has 
been subjected to an unheard-of strain, and on the assumption 
that sooner or later the breaking point must be reached. The 
weaker communities will then collapse in financial bankruptcy, 
famine, rioting, revolution, anarchy and ruin. The process may 
not be universal for all the States at the same time. Almost self- 
sufficient communities, like the French, will hold out a little 
longer than peoples like our own, entirely dependent on overseas 
trade and food supplied from abroad. Very highly organised 
nations, like the Germans, will weather the storm rather longer 
than States, like America, with practically no social organisation 
at all. But the respite for the strongest will be very temporary ; 
the weaker will drag the stronger after them into the same pit of 
irretrievable ruin. 

The philosophy of the Decline and Fall is a variant of Catas- 
trophism. The fact which it emphasises is the rapid and terrifying 
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impoverishment of all the great Western civilised nations in 
recent years. It is assumed that this process will continue, 
though more slowly; that the strength and vitality of these 
nations will be gradually sapped, till they sink one after another 
into the final decay and ruin which the Catastrophist prophesies, 
There is nothing impossible in the destruction of industrial 
civilisation. If it seems inconceivable to the man in the street, 
so doubtless did the collapse of imperial Rome to a Roman 
citizen of the age of the Antonines. Yet imperial Rome.collapsed, 
The main argument against all the Catastrophist theories is that 
people dislike the prospect offered them. There is, in fact, a hard 
core of reasonableness in the popular belief that what millions of 
people do not desire to happen will not happen. But it is dan- 
gerous to lean too heavily on this instinct (it is scarcely more). 
Who, after all, wanted the Great War, in the form which it took ? 
Heard far more gladly are the relatively cheerful seers who pro- 
claim that Europe, distressful as her present position may be, is 
slipping round the corner. The monstrous fly in these prophets’ 
ointment is America. So long as America sits still on her financial 
ashpit, pouring dust upon her head and proclaiming herself, in 
the midst of the wealth of half the world, irretrievably ruined, 
there can be no real trade revival. But what weakens the whole 
Slipping Round the Corner doctrine is the puerility of the theory 
by which some of its professors attempt to maintain it. This 
theory is a clearly supra-rational belief in a mystic rhythm or 
tide in industrial and commercial economics. Bad times always, 
we are taught to believe, tend to succeed good times, and good 
times bad. It is the story of Pharaoh’s fat and lean kine, repeated, 
exasperatingly, to infinity. Now, it is true that before the war 
there was such an apparent succession of booms and slumps. 
This phenomenon was never perfectly explained. But the present 
slump has nothing whatever to do with these pre-war slumps and 
booms, and the prophet who says it has is deceiving himself and 
others. What is the good of recording the fact that there was a 
financial panic in America in the ‘nineties? There were not 
20,000,000 unemployed in America in the ‘nineties; there was 
nothing remotely resembling the present situation. 

It is darkening counsel wantonly not to recognise that what is 
now happening in the world is quite without parallel and has no 
precedent. The wiser Slippers Round the Corner do not attempt 
to challenge this fact. They say merely that civilisation has been 
in a bad way before and has recovered, and that the thing which 
has been is likely to be the thing which shall be, with whatever 
modification in scale and emphasis. If it is true, it is cold com- 
fort ; and the belief is at best an act of faith, and not a very 
intelligent one. The physician who tells his patient that he should 
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take courage, for he has been ill of one disease before and re- 
covered, and therefore will probably recover now from a disease 
manifestly quite different, will, if his patient retain the faculty of 
reason at all, be shown the door without delay, But all these 
analogies are deceitful and dangerous. They ignore, without 
exception, material differences. If our condition to-day were far 
closer than it is to the position of England after the Napeleonic 
Wars, the similarity would still be a quite unsafe basis of pro- 
phecy ; for, to take one difference only, the scale of the two is 
quite different, and a quantitative difference may, and very often 
does, involve a qualitative difference also. An experiment in a 
3-inch test-tube may evolve exactly the same relative quantity 
of the same poisonous gas as a similar experiment in a test-tube 
30 feet high. But in one case the very presence of the gas at all 
may be imperceptible to the investigator, and in the other it may 
poison half.a town. A spoke of a bicycle wheel and a spoke of the 
engine wheel of an express train may be broken in precisely the 
same manner, and precisely the same mechanical results may 
follow ; but the effects will be different, and if any prophet 
doubts it he should be made to ride on the engine. 

The grave difficulty with the sages of Communism or Red 
Socialism is their lordly refusal to pay any attention to the facts 
of the present wretched capitalist world. What, for instance, do 
Mr. Lansbury and the American ‘New Republic’ mean when 
they say that Russia is ‘ the one bright spot ’ in Europe to-day ? 
They cannot mean that life in Russia to-day—the life of the 
ordinary peasant or working man—is to be preferred to the 
ordinary worker’s life in France or Germany or England. That is 
not a prophecy—it is an untruth ; and British Socialist working 
men who have visited Russia have come running back, holding 
hands of horror above their heads, to testify that it is an untruth, 
and that Russian conditions, even if improved in certain respects 
by the Soviets, are still far below the level of working-class life 
in Western Europe. Do they mean, then, that Russia alone 
among European countries has felt no ill effects from the world 
slump? This cannot be true. The chief need of Russia at the 
present time is capital—capital at almost any price; and one 
chief effect of the slump is to make it difficult for any but the 
strongest concerns to obtain capital. To say, therefore, that 
Russia is unaffected by the slump is to assert the incredible. It 
may be suggested that what is meant is that the Soviets have 
found a‘ cure for unemployment.’ But have they ? Any Govern- 
ment which is strong enough and ruthless enough can no doubt 
‘cure unemployment ’ by forcing an entire population to work 
continuously for next to nothing a day. But can converting a 
squalidly miserable unemployed man into a miserably squalid 
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employed man be fairly called ‘ curing’ unemployment ? It is 
only restating the problem in another form—perhaps, in these 
days of over-production, a more difficult form. What the pro- 
phets really have in their minds, apparently, is that the Russian 
example offers the sole hope of solution of our present difficulties, 
But does it do anything of the sort, and how? If a Communist 
America and a Communist France corner gold, exactly the same 
results to the world will follow as if both were still in the bond of 
capitalism. If foreigners distrust the finance of.a Socialist 
England, the fact that the Government is Socialist will not have 
the slightest effect on the resulting flight from the pound. Ifa 
Red France insists on trying to extract from a Red Germany 
* reparations ’ which the one cannot afford to pay and the other 
cannot afford to receive without disastrous results to the whole 
structure of their commerce and finance, the situation which will 
arise will be just the same as if they were both Blue to the back- 
bone. This key, that is to say, will not fit this lock. The prophets 
who proclaim that it will are the victims of monomania. They 
are merely tiresome. 

One of the prophet’s difficulties is that it is required of him to 
reveal, like Nebuchadnezzar’s magicians, not merely the dream 
but the interpretation of it as well. He must tell us not merely 
of the forthcoming cataclysm but what the human reaction to it 
will be, and in what temper and spirit the man of the day will 
meet it. If he does not know this, he knows nothing ; for the 
human reaction is the very life and blood of history—the events 
are but its dry bones. This demand made upon him is quite 
precise and definite, for every age has its own quite distinct 
peculiar zeitgeist, the hall-mark of its own individuality. We may 
say, reading Catullus’s Odi et amo, ‘ How modern!’ ; but we do 
not mean—at least, if we are intelligent we do not mean—that a 
Latin poet of the first century B.c. habitually thought and wrote 
and talked in the language of Swinburne and Verlaine. We mean 
that, thinking and writing so very differently, he did yet by an 
uncanny chance strike on one or two occasions this particular 
note. Some of Chaucer’s characters walk our streets to-day: 
some are as remote from our experience and as obscure to our 
understanding as Habakkuk himself. But Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries were of course quite blind to any such distinction ; to 
them the Summoner was as real and matter of fact as the Miller 
or the Wife of Bath. Their zeitgeist included both indifferently. 

To recover the atmosphere and temper of a past age is the aim 
(though he may not necessarily avow or even recognise it him- 
self) of everyone who has any truck at all with history, whether 
it be the late Dr. Theodore Mommsen or Miss Marjorie Bowen. 
Mr. Leonard Woolf has recently made a direct frontal attack 
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upon the problem. He has set himself deliberately in a big book 
to revive and review the psychological atmosphere of the early years 
of this century. With all his acumen and industry and sensitive 
sympathy, the enterprise remains only a half-success. It wears 
the air of a gallant but forlorn adventure. The thing, in fact, is 
almost impossible. Our private experience illustrates the diffi- 
culty. A sudden sight, a sound, a smell may recall to us vividly 
for a moment of time some past phase of our existence; and 
improvisers of genius—Mr. Noel Coward, Sir James Barrie, or the 
late Arnold Bennett—may adroitly use this quality of memory to 
play the same trick upon us. But the applause justly given to 
Cavalcade, to Quality Street, and to Milestones is applause of a 
trick. We applaud them, as Dr. Johnson applauded preaching 
women and dancing dogs, not because they did it very well, but 
because they could do it at all. But if the recovery of the spirit of 
a past age is thus difficult, what are the chances of anticipating 
adequately and correctly a spirit not yet called into being by 
hypothetical events which have not yet occurred? It was of 
children, and not of prophets, that Aristotle was speaking when 
he said they were to be congratulated ‘ on account of their hope.’ 

As accurate forecasts of the real future the vaticinations of 
the gravest historian or economist deserve, in fact, little more 
credit than those of the humbler prophets whom the Marylebone 
and other magistrates are always fining so cruelly. In another 
respect, however, they are both interesting and extremely 
important. The prophet starts of necessity with the assumption 
that the reactions of the succeeding generation will be substan- 
tially the same as those of his own. They will not, and the error 
vitiates the whole experiment as an actual forecast of coming 
events. But what it really does is to give the experiment a new 
turn. It causes the prophet to cast, gigantic upon the screen of 
time, not the future as it really will be, but the future as the 
prophet’s generation (assuming him to be a capable and articu- 
late representative of it) hopes or fears or thinks or believes it 
will be. It may not tell us much about the mood of the future : 
it is first-hand historical evidence of the mood of the present— 
very valuable because it is generally very honest and unself- 
conscious. Some prophets, to be sure, merely use prophecy as a 
vehicle for propaganda. They are not really prophesying at all 
—they are preaching ; and perhaps most prophets are liable to 
yield to this temptation at times. But to spy upon the future is 
such an interesting and fascinating occupation in itself that they 
usually overcome the temptation. They present in the result 
what they honestly believe to be a revelation of the probable 
future course of events, and what is in reality a real revelation of 
their own and their contemporaries’ minds. 
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It is so regarded that the slightly absurd figure of the revivalist 
prophet becomes so interesting. His doctrine is not quite the 
nonsense which at first blush it seems. It is founded, like the 
others, on a solid fact. This is that half our present miseries are 
due to lack of confidence ; if the world could be persuaded that 
its fears were shadows, the main problem would be solved. If 
the investing public could suddenly be convinced that a steady 
stream of golden dividends was assured to any man who boldly 
‘ plunged ’ on industrials—that, to parody Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s famous formula, ‘ cotton was rising, wool was rising, silk 
would rise ’—then there would certainly be a prompt and surprising 
trade ‘ revival’: perhaps even the Great Boom of the revivalist’s 
excited imagination, with results by no means entirely desirable. 
It is no criticism of this expectation to say that it assumes a 
miracle. The difficulty with the revivalist’s miracle is that, to 
be effective, it must be on so vast a scale. If it is partial only, the 
miracle will not come off: the last state may indeed be worse 
than the first. If Germany, for instance, under the influence of 
this Couéism were suddenly to become a hive of throbbing 
industry, her investing public being suddenly convinced that 
every day in every way they were becoming richer and richer, 
the result might be the final blow to our unfortunate shipping 
and export industries. 

To be effective the miracle must take place synchronously 
over the entire civilised world; and, with all mankind’s well- 
established capacity to believe things which it knows to be 
untrue, that seems demanding much. None the less, the revivalist 
presents an interesting and even faintly encouraging picture. In 
an age which presents superficially the appearance of an army 
dissolving in complete rout, the mere presence of this little figure, 
running so eagerly to the front of the procession to sound the 
heady drums of victory while everything crashes around him, is 
perplexing but stimulating. It is difficult to believe that the 
society which produces figures like that is utterly decadent or 
irrevocably doomed. If it is, it will at least go down fighting. 


STuART Hopcson. 
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FRITZ VON HOLSTEIN: A PORTRAIT 


SoME ninety volumes, confidential talks with leading men of the 
Holstein era, and unpublished letters are cited as the ‘ sources’ 
of Joachim von Kiirenberg’s work on the famous Eminence grise } 
of the German Foreign Office. One hundred and ninety pages tell 
what the author calls ‘ the life-romance of Privy Councillor Fritz 
von Holstein.’ Many thick tomes, he says, could hardly record 
more than a fragment of German and international history as it 
was moulded by Holstein’s hands. Therefore he has sought to 
sketch, in outline, seventy pictures to illustrate the life and work 
of this outstanding yet obscure servant of the German Empire 
who, time and again, governed it more truly than Bismarck, the 
Kaiser, Caprivi, Hohenlohe, or Biilow. 

If the method of ‘ picturing ’ be open to question, its efficacy 
is beyond dispute. Holstein’s figure stands out with a clearness 
which he might have been the first to deplore, for he lived and 
wrought in a penumbra, and was never more powerful or more 
dangerous than when wholly hidden from view. Has this clear- 
ness been attained at the cost of accuracy? Is the picture of 
Imperial Germany, which von Kiirenberg—perhaps unwittingly— 
presents, true in substance? Are the ‘sources,’ unspecified in 
detail though they be, trustworthy enough to warrant the con- 
clusions he draws from them? Has he written history or merely 
a historical romance ? For sundry episodes in his story no con- 
scientious critic will go bail. They may be true, but they are ‘ not 
proven.’ Nor is it easy to verify all the alleged facts. Holstein 
dead is nearly as elusive as was Holstein living. I never met him, 
though I heard much of him from Sir Valentine Chirol and others 
who had known him. German diplomatists who worked under and 
feared him were apt to speak of him with bated breath. Maxi- 
milian Harden, who possessed his confidence and was used by 
him, could hardly be brought to mention him outside the pages 
of the redoubtable Zukunft. But, having read Die graue Eminenz 
with some care, I have sought corroboration for its assertions and 
suggestions in such of the ‘sources’ as are within my reach. 
Sadbet: graue Eminenz, by Joachim von Kiirenberg. (Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 
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These researches incline me to look upon von Kiirenberg’s 
‘ pictures ’ as truer to life than I expected to find them, and even 
to give him credit for truthfulness where proof or corroboration 
is lacking. 


Here, in outline of an outline, is the Holstein story. A minor 
Prussian noble, born in an ancestral home in the Brandenburg 
‘Mark, Baron Friedrich von Holstein had, as a boy, seen his 
father trampled to death by sheep stampeding from a blazing 
barn. Later some mishap seems to have made him misanthropic 
and to have given his nature a ‘ womanish trend.’ Though not 
incapacitated for virile pursuits or lacking physical vigour, he 
never joined a students’ corps or held an officer’s commission. 
He was unmarried, and amorous adventures, if any, are unknown: 
Bismarck seems to have noticed him as a young, shy, awkward 
and secretive secretary of the St. Petersburg Embassy, and to 
have judged that he would be useful. Transferred to Paris, 
where Bismarck’s opponent and potential rival, Count Harry 
von Arnim, was German Ambassador in the early ‘seventies, 
Holstein was chosen by Bismarck to compass Arnim’s ruin. 
Telling Holstein that Arnim was subsidising an anti-Bismarckian 
journal in Berlin out of the secret service funds allotted to the 
Paris Embassy, Bismarck demanded that Holstein should get 
material proofs of Arnim’s misfeasance. In fact, Bismarck 
ordered a subordinate to spy upon his immediate chief. In 
Bismarck’s indictment there were four chief counts: (1) Arnim’s 
intrigues against Thiers and the French Republic ; (2) his anti- 
Bismarckian view of the Old Catholic question ; (3) his use of 
official information for financial speculation ; and (4) his mis- 
appropriation of State funds to foster a newspaper campaign 
against Bismarck. Positive evidence in support of these counts 
was needed, and Holstein was told to get it by fair means or foul. 

Holstein bowed and obeyed. According to von Kiirenberg he 
was half-convinced that Arnim must be a rascal whom it would 
be a patriotic deed to show up, and wholly convinced that Bis- 
marck and the old Kaiser stood for the German fatherland. 
In Paris he spied on Arnim, took surreptitiously, on carbon paper, 
a copy of the Ambassador’s signature for the misuse of secret 
funds, and, having furnished Bismarck with this proof, warned 
Arnim of approaching dismissal, declined to give him satisfac- 
tion ‘ on the field of honour,’ and advised him not to go back to 
Germany lest a police warrant await him at the frontier. Arnim 
fought hard. He went to Berlin, was received by the Empress 
Augusta, sought partisans against Bismarck in the Berlin clubs, 
and put himself at the head of Bismarck’s opponents. Even the 
old Emperor appeared to be wavering—until Arnim published an 
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anonymous pamphlet against Bismarck on the strength of secret 
State documents. 

Swift to strike, Bismarck set the public prosecutor in motion. 
Arnim was arrested, tried—with Holstein as king’s evidence— 
and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. Indignation 
against Bismarck and his ‘ tool’ waxed hot among the Prussian 
nobility ; and, as a safety-valve, Bismarck allowed Armim to 
escape to Switzerland, thinking that Arnim free in exile would be 
less dangerous than Arnim in a Berlin gaol. But Arnim, in his 
rage, published another pamphlet, utilising State documents once 
again, and refusing to give them up on demand. Hence, in 1875, 
another trial, in contwmaciam, five years’ hard labour, and the 
juridical epithet of ‘dishonourable.’ Four years later, in 1879, 
the influence of the Empress Augusta and of the Crown Princess 
Victoria secured for Arnim a safe-conduct so that his trial might 
be revised before the Imperial court of justice and the perfidy of 
Bismarck be openly established. Appalled at this prospect and 
fearing lest Bismarck make of him a scapegoat, Holstein wrote to 
implore Arnim to stay abroad. Holstein’s partisans let Arnim 
know that a cell in the Brandenburg penitentiary was ready for 
him. None the less, Arnim stood firm, packed his trunks, and 
was about to start from Nice when a stroke laid him low. In an 
hour or two he died, with his gaze on the box that held the anti- 
Bismarckian papers. On receipt of the news Holstein started for 
Nice without even a handbag, straight from the Imperial Chan- 
cellor’s palace. He seized Arnim’s trunks, opened them, and 
burned the incriminating papers, one by one, with his own hands. 
The awful nightmare was lifted. 

Yet something remained—for Bismarck and for Holstein. 
Year by year the Prussian nobility seemed to hate Bismarck 
more and more. The old Empress and the Crown Princess shared 
their feelings. But Bismarck weathered the storm and ‘ took it 
out of ’ the Crown Princess in 1888, during her hundred days on 
the Imperial throne. Holstein, ‘ Arnim’s hangman,’ fared worse. 
In the club on the Pariser Platz, Count Bredow warned him that 
his presence might be misunderstood, and led him to the door 
which, Prussian baron though he was, he would never pass again. 
Nor would any host or hostess in Berlin society receive him. The 
boycott was absolute. Bismarck alone protected him. He who 
distrusted all men felt he held Holstein in the hollow of his hand 
and could rely on him through thick and thin. No official of the 
German Foreign Office could vie with Holstein in ability or in 
capacity for hard work. From 8 a.m. till late at night, year in, 
year out, he was to be found in his room, next to that of the 
Foreign Secretary, polishing off masses of reports without ever 
forgetting a detail, corresponding on his own authority with 
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Ministers and Ambassadors (this privilege Bismarck gave him), 
entering unannounced the adjoining room of Herbert Bismarck, 
who was Foreign Secretary, at any hour, and noting carefully 
the personal weaknesses, talents or shortcomings of every member 
of the Diplomatic Service from the youngest Secretary to the 
most experienced Ambassador. Bismarck’s answer to the social 
boycott had been to appoint him ‘ First Councillor of the Political 
Department of the Foreign Office.’ 

To the Bismarcks, father and son, Holstein became indis- 
pensable. Amid their duties and responsibilities they could feel 
that his sleepless eye was watching over affairs and that nothing 
would escape him. Little by little the social boycott was miti- 
gated, or would have been had not Holstein boycotted society in 
his turn. Whenever invitations reached him, even from high 
quarters, his invariable answer was that he possessed no ‘ gala 
suit ’ and could not come. The only forms of social life in which 
he took pleasure were little suppers or luncheons in a ‘ wine 
restaurant ’—Holstein was a gourmet and loved good claret—or 
parties in the salon of Frau von Lebbin, wife of a high official in 
the Prussian Home Office. But, as appears from the Memoirs of 
Prince Hohenlohe, the third Imperial Chancellor, and from those 
of Biilow and others, Holstein’s little suppers and luncheons 
were by no means boycotted by Ambassadors, Ministers and 
officials who wished to be in his good graces or whom he wished 
to use ; and from his early days in Berlin he kept in touch with 
promising or ambitious men like Count Philip Eulenburg and, 
later, Bernard von Biilow. 

Holstein seems to have made a point of standing well with 
‘ Phili ’ Eulenburg, long before that gifted, effeminate, and some- 
what perverse nobleman had become the intimate friend and 
unofficial adviser of William II. Holstein’s influence presently 
made Eulenburg Prussian Minister to a South German Court and 
thereafter German Ambassador in Vienna. He had a hold over 
Eulenburg and, according to Kiirenberg, over Biilow also. 
What it was and how Holstein used it Kiirenberg explains in 
several passages which are as explicit as, in the circumstances, 
they need be. It has often been suggested that Holstein’s power 
over Biilow was derived from the possession of a bundle of love 
letters which Frau von (afterwards Princess) Biilow had written 
to one of her music masters, and that the casket containing these 
letters had been acquired by Holstein from an individual who 
stole it. Kiirenberg gives a version of this incident that is more 
creditable to Holstein. The casket, he says, was stolen during a 
party which the Biilows gave in a Berlin hotel, and Biilow sus- 
pected Holstein of the larceny. He went so far as to charge him 
with it, and was promptly challenged to a duel. But that same 
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morning an impecunious officer, who had attended the Biilows’ 
party, brought the casket to Holstein and proposed to sell it to 
him. Holstein took the casket, made the officer seal it, dismissed 
him summarily, had him expelled from his regiment, and then 
handed the casket to Biilow without more ado. 

This story might account in part for Biilow’s subservience to 
Holstein. Kiirenberg assigns, however, another reason for it. 
He relates that one night, when Holstein took refuge from a 
downpour in a fifth-rate Berlin beer-house frequented by sailors, 
he was astonished to hear, in what was obviously a homosexual 
rendezvous, two ‘ gentlemanly ’ voices among those of a number 
of men dressed as, and painted and ‘ made up ’ to look like, sailors. 
The two ‘ gentlemen’ answered to the names of ‘ Krause’ and 
‘Hoffmann ’ respectively. In the smoke and murk of the beer- 
house Holstein could not distinguish their faces, but he recog- 
nised the voice of ‘ Krause ’ as that of Philip Eulenburg. ‘ Hoff- 
mann’s’ voice he could not identify until, some years later, he 
met Bernhard von Biilow. At critical moments, when Eulenburg 
or Biilow showed reluctance to do his bidding, Holstein had but 
to call them ‘ Krause’ or ‘ Hoffmann.’ It was enough to bring 
them to heel. 

With a finger in every Berlin pie, and informers (willing or 
unwilling) in every embassy and legation abroad, Holstein was 
able to guess how the wind was blowing long before a straw 
stirred. After the death of the old Emperor William, the short 
reign of the Emperor Frederick, and the advent of William IT. in 
1888, he knew that Bismarck’s end was approaching and resolved 
not to be crushed in the Iron Chancellor’s fall. Subtly, imper- 
ceptibly, he passed from the camp of Bismarck into that of the 
young Emperor, using Eulenburg and other tools as his sponsors. 
In June 1887 Bismarck had concluded, for three years, a secret 
Reinsurance Treaty with Russia, behind the back of Germany’s 
chief ally, Austria-Hungary. This treaty was Bismarck’s master- 
piece. It was designed to prevent the growth of intimacy between 
Russia and France, and at the same time to forestall the danger 
of excessive German dependence upon Austria-Hungary. The 
treaty fell due for renewal in March 1890, when the young 
Emperor had been less than two years on the throne. Holstein 
knew that William II. meant to be his own Chancellor. He knew 
also that Bismarck often withheld important papers from his 
Imperial master, marking them either ‘ Not to be put before the 
Kaiser,’ or ‘ Not for the Kaiser,’ or ‘ Revise for the Kaiser.’ In 
March 1890, when Bismarck’s relations with the young Emperor 
were strained for other reasons, and when Count Shuvaloff was 
already in Berlin on a secret mission from Tsar Alexander III. 
to negotiate a renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty with Bismarck 
Vor. CXITI—No. 674 Q 
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and Herbert Bismarck alone, Holstein caused the original treaty 
to be placed before the Emperor (who was unaware of its exist- 
ence) and thus brought about the Iron Chancellor’s dismissal. 
The secret treaty was not renewed, and Russia turned towards 
France. While Herbert Bismarck was still impetuously defend- 
ing Holstein against suggestions that ‘ the man with the hyena’s 
eyes ’ was betraying him and his father, Holstein was preparing 
to plant his dagger between the ribs of Bismarck himself and 
thus, at one stroke, to take revenge for the indignities he had 
suffered after the Arnim affair and to ensure for himself a longer 
lease of power by gaining the favour of William II. 

So Bismarck and Herbert his son departed, never to return. 
When they took leave of the officials in the Foreign Office Hol- 
stein was not there. As they drove away Herbert exclaimed, 
‘ All were there save the Demon’; and Bismarck answered 
slowly, ‘ If fear of the good is demonic, Holstein is a true Demon,’ 
How Holstein intrigued and manceuvred in the post-Bismarck 
era—dominating and presently procuring the dismissal of Bis- 
marck’s successor, General von Caprivi; securing the appoint- 
ment of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein as Foreign Secretary, 
only to discard him at the opportune moment ; eliminating from 
the Kaiser’s circle men like General Count Waldersee (who knew 
too much of Holstein’s betrayal of Bismarck), and favouring the 
advent of Bernhard von Biilow, first as Foreign Secretary and 
thereafter as Imperial Chancellor—von Kiirenberg’s ‘ pictures’ 
show in something more than outline. One man only might have 
been too much for Holstein—Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe, who, 
on Holstein’s advice, had given up the lord lieutenancy of Alsace- 
Lorraine in November 1894 to replace Caprivi as Chancellor. 
Hohenlohe was a Bavarian grand seigneur, distinguished, upright, 
experienced and keen of mind. He knew Holstein of old, knew 
him for what he was, dangerous and irreplacable, holding him an 
evil counsellor yet an indispensable wheel in the German diplo- 
matic machine. While Ambassador in Paris—as Hohenlohe’s 
own Memoirs show—Hohenlohe never visited Berlin without 
paying his respects to Holstein or supping with him. To his 
nephew, Count Clemens Schénborn, Hohenlohe said, upon his 
appointment to the Imperial Chancellorship: ‘ If you hear any- 
thing about Holstein in Berlin society—and you will hear much, 
and much that is unjust—be so good as to take no part in such 
talk. I have known Holstein for thirty years. I knew him in 
Paris, I know precisely what he is—but I need him.’ 

Holstein understood that Hohenlohe needed him, though he 
never felt that he could dominate the third Imperial Chancellor. 
Secret intrigues and Press attacks left Prince Hohenlohe un- 
ruffied. Once, when Holstein made a report to him and asked 
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the Chancellor to sign forthwith a document he had prepared, 
Hohenlohe observed quietly: ‘I am Imperial Chancellor, not a 
councillor of the chancery’; and Holstein knew he had met his 
match. From time to time he played his trump card and sent in 
his resignation, which was invariably declined. Rumours of an 
impending reconciliation between the Emperor and Bismarck 
frightened him out of his wits. So he offered to resign lest his 
‘retention of office be one of the obstacles that might impede the 
fulfilment of His Majesty’s wish for a trustful relationship with 
Prince Bismarck.’ In reply Hohenlohe reminded Holstein that it 
was upon his advice that he (Hohenlohe) had accepted the 
Imperial Chancellorship, a condition being that Holstein would 
help him. Were Holstein now to withdraw it would be a breach 
of contract. The visit which Hohenlohe had paid to Bismarck 
on taking over the Chancellorship was a visit of courtesy—nothing 
more. There was nothing in it to awaken Holstein’s distrust. 
Holstein was glad to stay. Yet he tendered his resignation 
again, for the seventh time, when the Kaiser and Hohenlohe went 
to Friedrichsruh for Bismarck’s eightieth birthday. Once again 
it was declined. The gulf between Berlin and Friedrichsruh was 
too deep. 

Bismarck was not the only cloud on Holstein’s horizon. The 
influence of Count ‘ Phili’ Eulenburg upon the Kaiser had 
increased beyond measure. Day after day Eulenburg was the 
Kaiser’s guest, having immediate access to him while responsible 
Ministers had to wait and could scarcely get Imperial attention 
to their reports and proposals. Holstein grew envious—more 
than envious. As a hard-working official, wrath filled him at the 
idea that Eulenburg, whom he had sent as Ambassador to Vienna, 
should be neglecting his duties there in order to play and sing 
his own songs to the Kaiser and to surround the All-Highest with 
an unhealthy atmosphere of semi-mystical Byzantinism. What 
sort of a course would these two unstable and erratic dreamers 
launch Germany upon! Worse still, Eulenburg’s influence might 
imperil Holstein himself—Holstein, to whom Eulenburg owed his 
career. 

By chance or design Count Dohna, Eulenburg’s deadly foe, 
called upon Holstein in those days. Dohna and Eulenburg, East 
Prussian Junkers both, had been ‘friends in youth.’ In 1886 
Dohna had taken Eulenburg to Court, where Eulenburg’s personal 
charm and artistic gifts had made him a favourite, almost to the 
exclusion of Dohna. Hence, in his hatred, Dohna informed 
Holstein that Eulenburg had once been blackmailed to the tune 
of £3000 by an attendant in a bathing establishment, ostensibly 
for proclivities similar to those which Holstein had detected 
among the ‘ sailors ’ in the beer-house. 
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On the morrow, against his wont, Holstein accepted an invita- 
tion from Prince Hohenlohe to a ‘ beer evening’ in the Chan- 
cellor’s palace so as to meet Eulenburg among witnesses. Getting 
Hohenlohe and Eulenburg into a corner, Holstein began to talk 
of blackmail, political and other ; and Eulenburg, who had drunk 
too freely, promptly told the story of the bathing attendant. 
Holstein speedily committed every word to paper, and took his 
document next morning to the prefect of police, citing as wit- 
nesses Count Dohna, Prince Hohenlohe, and himself. Thus 
accredited, the story was lodged in the police archives, an official 
receipt for it being demanded by Holstein. Receipt in hand, 
Holstein persuaded Hohenlohe that a copy of the story must be 
placed among the ‘ personal records’ of the Foreign Office since 
‘ the case ’ was ‘ well known to the police.’ 

With this rod in pickle, Holstein let Eulenburg feel his power 
by many a letter and telegram to Vienna. In March 1897 Eulen- 
burg lost patience to the point of ‘ letting himself go’ against 
Holstein in a private note to the Imperial Chancellor. A prudent 
and conciliatory answer from Hohenlohe explained that Holstein 
had been trained in the Bismarckian school and could not 
accustom himself to an era in which decisions were taken and 
policy determined elsewhere than in the Imperial Chancellor’s 
palace. ‘ Besides,’ added Hohenlohe, ‘ Holstein does not know 
His Majesty and has never come under the softening influence of 
personal attachment which the kindliness of the High Gentleman 
inspires.’ 

As an immediate result—a result indicative of Eulenburg’s 
intimacy with the Emperor—His Majesty ‘announced himself’ 
to luncheon with the Imperial Chancellor and expressed the wish 
that Holstein might be invited. Holstein declined, saying that he 
was unwell, and mentioning the nature of his indisposition ; 
whereupon the Kaiser prescribed for Holstein, through Hohen- 
lohe, an old Hohenzollern family remedy. Not until much later, 
in the Biilow era, did Holstein meet the Emperor. It was on the 
eve of the Emperor’s meeting with Tsar Nicholas of Russia at 
Bjérké in June 1905, when, after the fall of Delcassé in the 
Morocco affair—a small masterpiece of Holstein’s tactics—the 
Emperor was determined to conclude an alliance with Russia. 
Though Holstein had long been anti-Russian, he agreed with the 
Emperor’s ideas on condition that Biilow should accompany the 
High Gentleman. But, as Biilow was evasive and Holstein was 
eager to know what was really afoot, he deigned to accept an 
invitation to luncheon with the Emperor at Biilow’s table. 
Dressed in a shabby frock-coat, Holstein, with Prince and Princess 
Biilow, awaited the Emperor, who thus met the real director,of 
foreign policy for the first time after a reign of seventeen years. 
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Holstein’s appearance impressed him unfavourably. During 
luncheon the Kaiser spoke of a cordial telegram he had just 
received from the Tsar, fixing Bjérké, in Finnish waters, as their 
meeting-place, and announced, to Holstein’s astonishment, that 
he would meet the Tsar unaccompanied by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor and would take with him only Herr von Tschirschky, a 
somewhat subordinate representative of the German Foreign 
Office. 

Nevertheless, Holstein hoped, when the Kaiser should speak 
to him after luncheon, to dissuade his sovereign from the unusual 
course of leaving the Imperial Chancellor behind. But the 
Emperor was not minded to accept Holstein as a mentor, and put 
him off by talking volubly of some excellent duck shooting he had 
enjoyed in Holstein’s part of the Brandenburg Mark. Then, 
without more ado, the Kaiser took leave of his hosts and departed. 
From this moment Holstein turned against the Emperor. To 
talk to him, of all people, of duck shooting! The fiasco of the 
Bjérké Treaty is well known. Biilow, under Holstein’s influence, 
reduced it to insignificance ; and Tschirschky came in for many a 
bitter reproach. This very Tschirschky was, however, appointed 
German Foreign Secretary in January 1906, against Holstein’s 
will. Over him Holstein had no hold; and when, as had been 
his custom with all Foreign Secretaries, he entered Tschirschky’s 
room, unannounced, with a bundle of papers, Tschirschky 
exclaimed : ‘ Leave the papers here. I will send for you when I 
want you.’ The door between Holstein’s and Tschirschky’s 
rooms, which had never before been locked, was closed and bolted, 
and Holstein was told to come round by the passage when he 
wished to see the Foreign Secretary. 

This was the beginning of Holstein’s end at the German 
Foreign Office, though chance rather than design finally brought 
it on. In April 1906 the Algeciras Treaty, which closed the 
Morocco crisis of 1905-06, was signed by the Great Powers. By 
many Germans this treaty was looked upon as a humiliation ; but 
Biilow was obliged to defend it in the Reichstag. The veteran 
Socialist leader Bebel attacked Biilow violently. While he was 
speaking, Biilow fainted and fell from his chair. He was taken 
home and was out of action for some weeks. Holstein also had 
protested against the Algeciras Treaty, mainly because the sug- 
gestions of Herr von Radowitz, the German Ambassador in 
Madrid, had been followed in preference to his own. Six days 
before the treaty was signed Holstein had tendered, for the 
eleventh time, his resignation to the Imperial Chancellor. He 
knew that Biilow would not and could not accept it, and meant 
to make the punishment of Radowitz a condition of withdrawing 
it. It lay among the papers on the Imperial Chancellor’s table 
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at the time of Biilow’s fainting fit. While Biilow was being 
brought round in the Reichstag and taken home, Holstein rushed 
to the Imperial Chancellor’s palace in order to remove the letter 
of resignation. In vain he, with the help of servants and office- 
keepers, searched for it. Princess Biilow had given orders that 
all official papers on her husband’s table should be handed at once 
to Tschirschky. Without delay Tschirschky sent Holstein’s 
letter of resignation to the Emperor with a recommendation that 
it be accepted. For once in a way Holstein’s luck was out. On 
being informed that His Majesty had graciously deigned to accept 
his resignation and had bestowed upon him the brilliants to the 
Order of the Red Eagle in recognition of his services, giving at the 
same time the higher distinction of the Black Eagle to Eulen- 
burg, Holstein was convinced that his dismissal was Eulenburg’s 
work. Though bereft of office, he felt himself by no means 
powerless. On April 29, 1906, the German historian Professor 
Schiemann, sometimes known as ‘ the Kaiser’s pocket spy,’ told 
him that, during a visit to Eulenburg’s library at Liebenberg 
Castle, he had found official documents of such importance and 
in such numbers as he had never before seen outside Government 
archives, and with them papers that were probably unknown 
even to the Imperial Chancellor. A dangerous fellow, this 
Eulenburg ! 

Therefore on May 1, 1906, Holstein wrote to Eulenburg: 
‘My Phili,—This form of address is no sign of esteem, for nowa- 
days ‘‘ Phili’’ means nothing good to his contemporaries. Your 
aim—my removal—pursued through many years, is now at last 
attained. Besides, the low-down Press attacks upon me respond 
doubtless to your wishes.’ The letter went on to cite notes, not 
lacking in precision, from Holstein’s private records upon Eulen- 
burg’s character and habits. Eulenburg felt bound to challenge 
Holstein to a duel. The conditions were serious. The duellists 
were first to fire at each other with pistols from a distance of 
only ten paces; then, if neither was hit, to step forward and 
continue firing until one or the other fell. Seconds negotiated for 
days in the hope of effecting a reconciliation. At last Eulenburg 
declared in writing that he had never worked to bring about 
Holstein’s fall or inspired Press attacks upon him, and Holstein 
withdrew his insulting letter. Biilow gave his blessing to the 
reconciliation, and an official minute of the proceedings was 
placed in the Foreign Office archives. But when the archivist 
wished to put it on the register it was nowhere to be found. A 
friendly hand had removed it and placed it in Holstein’s keeping 
for future use. 

Before the year was out attacks upon Eulenburg began to 
appear in Maximilian Harden’s Zukunft. Some of Harden’s 
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phrases were characteristic of Holstein’s style. One of them said 
that he (Harden) ‘ would reflect thrice before asserting that any 
man stood on a footing of intimacy with Prince Eulenburg.’ 
Other attacks followed against Eulenburg and his friend General 
Count Kuno Moltke, commander of the Berlin garrison. Kuno 
Moltke belonged to the ‘ Round Table’ group, whose members, 
the Kaiser among them, Eulenburg was wont to entertain at 
Liebenberg Castle. Harden’s transparent allusions to their 
spiritualism, mysticism, and other less desirable tendencies 
gained point from his comment that these things might matter 
little if the Imperial Head of the German people were not mixed 
up in them. 

Walter Rathenau and various intermediaries sought to muzzle 
Harden. But a Court clique, loving Eulenburg little and Kuno 
Moltke less, was not disposed to let things slide. It compelled 
Kuno Moltke to take action for libel against Harden. Biilow 
understood what this meant. He saw that the attacks upon 
Moltke and Eulenburg were only a beginning, that Harden’s 
blows were really aimed by Holstein at the Kaiser, and that in 
this business Biilow himself might be between hammer and anvil. 
Indeed, Harden’s campaign against the Kaiser’s ‘ camarilla’ 
found imitators. A journalist named Brand attacked Biilow 
and linked him with the Moltke-Eulenburg school. Whether 
Brand was inspired by Holstein does not appear. In any event, 
the Imperial Chancellor sued Brand for defamation. Before the 
trial Holstein, who continued to visit Biilow secretly through the 
garden gate of the Chancellor’s palace, found Biilow engaged, 
with two officials of the Foreign Office, in a rehearsal of his speech 
at the trial. Biilow asked Holstein to be present at it. Holstein 
prayed to be excused. Brand was condemned to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. 

There remained the Kuno Moltke trial. In the course of it 
Prince Philip Eulenburg, called to give evidence, was asked to 
swear that he had never been guilty of sexual perversity. He 
swore, and Harden promptly took action against him for perjury, 
producing a Bavarian fisherman as witness besides damning 
documents from Holstein’s archives. The Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince cast Eulenburg off, as Biilow had long since done. Eulen- 
burg was ruined, and died broken-hearted. 

The Kaiser felt his throne tremble beneath him, all the more 
during the storm that broke after the famous Daily Telegraph 
interview of October 28, 1908, which moved Biilow—who had 
negligently passed the interview for publication—to disavow his 
Imperial master before the Reichstag. The Prussian and East 
Prussian Conservatives were at their wits’ end. Albert Ballin, 
the Kaiser’s ‘ Ocean Jew,’ telegraphed from Hamburg to urge his 
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Imperial friend not to come there lest anti-monarchical demon- 
strations take place. Biilow begged the Emperor to stay quietly 
in Berlin. Bearing Bilow a grudge for having ‘ let him down’ in 
the Reichstag, the Emperor could stand the racket no longer. He 
announced himself as a visitor to Prince Max Egon Fiirstenberg’s 
castle at Donaueschingen, in the Black Forest, where the Austro- 
Hungarian heir-apparent, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, was 
staying, and repaired thither with a brilliant suite. Lavish enter- 
tainments were prepared for his amusement. On November 1%, 
1908, a cabaret was arranged after dinner, the last and chief 
‘number ’ being the fas seul of a ballet-dancer. The dancer was 
none other than General Dietrich von Hiilsen, who, with naked 
torso and stubby legs, performed amid great applause. At the 
end he threw a flower to the feet of his Imperial master, tripped 
backwards, and fell dead near the door. The sky of Germany and 
of the Court, already clouded by the Kuno Moltke—Eulenburg- 
Daily Telegraph episodes, became heavily overcast. 

Holstein did not live to enjoy the fall of the Kaiser whom he 
hated. He died on May 8, 1909, in his seventy-third year. Before 
his death and during his last illness he rendered one more dis- 
service to Germany. By communicating the Bismarckian secret 
Russo-German Reinsurance Treaty to the Kaiser in March 1890 
he had helped to overthrow Bismarck and to prevent a renewal of 
the treaty. The Franco-Russian Alliance of the early ‘nineties 
was the natural consequence, as was its sequel—the growing 
dependence of Germany upon her only trustworthy ally, Austria- 
Hungary. Of this dependence the Viennese military party had 
already begun to take advantage after the German Emperor had, 
by his ‘ brilliant second’ telegram at the end of the Algeciras 
Conference, brought about the removal of the prudent Count 
Goluchowski from the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office. The 
adventurous anti-Serbian policy of his successor, Baron von 
Aehrenthal, and the annexation of Bosnia~-Herzegovina in October 
1908 were based on the reckoning that Germany could not afford 
to leave Austria-Hungary in the lurch. Aehrenthal reckoned 
shrewdly. Though Biilow, whom Aehrenthal had scarcely con- 
sulted, sulked and was inclined to let Austria-Hungary stew in 
the juice of her own Bosnian adventure, Holstein so frightened 
him, by insistence upon the dangers of German isolation, that 
Biilow came tardily into line with Vienna, Maximilian Harden 
being sent to the Austrian capital to deliver a great harangue on 
‘allied loyalty’ which the whole German Embassy in Vienna 
was ordered to hear and to applaud. Throughout the Bosnian 
annexation crisis of 1908-09 Biilow stood behind Aehrenthal, 
awaiting a chance to ‘ get level’ with his Austrian colleague and 
rival. The chance came in March 1909, when Biilow, knowing 
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that Russia had decided not to go to war with Austria-Hungary 
on behalf of Serbia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, presented an ulti- 
matum to Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister. Thus Biilow, 
at one stroke, humiliated Russia by obliging her to capitulate to 
the dictates of Berlin, filched from Aehrenthal’s eager brow the 
wreath of laurel it was fain to wear, and created a position in 
which no Russian Tsar could afford again to bow to a German or 
to an Austro-Hungarian threat. 

This policy Holstein supported and probably advised. It was 
his last dying achievement, and it rendered a great European war 
inevitable whenever serious conflict should arise, or a quarrel be 
picked, between Vienna and Belgrade. The conflict arose and 
the quarrel was picked after the assassinations at Sarajevo on 
June 28, 1914. 

If there be one man in modern German history whose memory 
millions have especial reason to curse, it is surely that of His 
Excellency Baron Friedrich von Holstein, Privy Councillor and 
Eminence grise of the German Foreign Office, whose life romance 
Joachim von Kiirenberg’s seventy ‘ pictures’ caustically yet not 
untruthfully portray. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


Vor. CXIII—No. 674 
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WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH? 


A GREAT deal of discussion goes on ceaselessly in the world of 
education as to what subjects it is most important to teach to 
the rising generation, and what are the best ways to teach them. 
Conferences and summer schools are held at which teachers 
harangue one another, pamphlets are issued by educational 
officials and specialists, inspectors impress their opinions on 
individual teachers ; even parents in these sympathetic days are 
invited by enlightened headmasters to express their views. The 
only convincing view which I have ever heard on this enormous 
and tumultuous subject was expressed by an experienced and 
successful headmaster who said, ‘ Nobody has the least idea what 
one ought to teach, or how one ought to teach it.’ The spirit 
of this remark so hits the truth that it is worth expanding as 
regards curricula. Let us clear our minds of tradition, prejudice, 
theories and custom, and ask ourselves an acid question. After 
a child has been taught reading, writing, and arithmetic—and 
these accomplishments are genuinely necessary—what reason is 
there to teach him anything else ? Or rather, what use are any 
of the other subjects which he learns in school going to be to him 
in after life ? 

Two dicta of Mr. Bernard Shaw are worth recalling : ‘ Schools 
are places where the immature are kept from worrying the 
mature.’ ‘ Nobody is fit to be educated before he is thirty.’ 
These remarks, like most of Mr. Shaw’s high explosives, do not 
cause us in this stubborn world, made by the Creator and not by 
Mr. Shaw, to alter our practice, but they shed a penetrating light 
on what is happening. All of us with literary tastes would enjoy 
immensely studying, at thirty, masterpieces like the Fourth Book 
of the Zeid, or the Ajax, or Phédre, or Faust, or Grey’s Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, which, when we had to study them in 
boyhood, quite naturally bored us. (What normal healthy boy 
of fifteen is equipped emotionally to appreciate the amours of 
Dido and AEneas in 4:neid iv.?) Yet at thirty, when we should 
like to be enjoying these works of art, and have developed 
sufficiently to be able to appreciate them, we have to depart 
after breakfast, not to the form-room, but to the office, or wherever 
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else we spend the day earning enough to pay for the rent, the gas, 
and the daily upkeep of ourselves and our family. When we do 
manage to snatch a leisure hour for reading some literature we 
find happy relaxation in doing exactly that which at the school 
age was tedious labour. 

As, however, at the school age we are too young and 
undeveloped and unreliable to earn our living or anybody else’s, 
and at the same time (as Mr. Shaw perceives) we have more than 
enough energy and spirit to make ourselves felt, something has 
to be done with us, so we are collected into schools where, on the 
principle that as we shan’t have time to read books when we’re 
old enough to understand them we’d better read them before, 
and anyway something must be done to keep us quiet indoors, 
we are taught the classics. In order to keep us in this way from 
worrying the mature, a few specimens of the mature, 7.e., school- 
masters, are paid their living by the rest of the mature to endure 
all the worrying, so secondary education resolves itself into no 
more than this elemental problem: how to shut up twenty to 
thirty boys in a room with one elderly gentleman for so many 
hours a day for so many years of their lives without either side 
doing the other any physical injury. When this fact is fully 
realised together with the truth that, apart from reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, nothing that one learns in the class-room is of 
any practical use in after life (indeed, one forgets almost all of it, 
as 1066 and All That demonstrates), then and only then is one 
capable of recognising how artificial are the disputes as to what 
should be taught in schools and the relative claims of the various 
subjects. A. insists that all boys must learn Latin and Greek ; 
B. wants all boys taught Latin, but not Greek ; C. wants English 
literature taught, but no English grammar; D. wants English 
grammar taught, but no English literature ; E. would have all 
boys taught Scripture ; F. would have no Scripture at all; G. 
wants innumerable sciences; H. is an enthusiast for shorthand 
and typing; I. has a mania for teaching graphs; J. wants 
everyone taught first-aid and ju-jitsu ; while K. is not content 
for any boy to face life without a thorough grounding in Esperanto 
and folk-dancing. 

Subjects, therefore, force their way into syllabuses according 
to the enthusiasm felt for them by individual teachers—they are 
taught, that is to say, not because anybody really thinks the 
pupils ought to learn them, but because somebody is burning to 
teach them. As Mr. Lytton Strachey remarked of Dr. Arnold’s 
penchant for classical education, ‘If Greek and Latin had not 
been “ given’ in that convenient manner, Dr. Arnold, who had 
spent his life in acquiring those languages, might have discovered 
that he had acquired them in vain.’ And what is true of the 
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enthusiasm of the individual teacher extends to the collective 
enthusiasm of the nation. English public school boys for genera- 
tions were nourished exclusively upon Latin and Greek because 
those languages were to the taste of the medieval era and to 
the dignified clarity and composure of the eighteenth century, 
Amidst the electric progress, democratic licence, and American 
gusto of twentieth-century England compulsory Greek is suddenly 
abolished at Oxford (by the Professor of Greek—a species of 
matricide), the existence of Latin, no longer quoted in the House 
of Commons, is threatened in schools, and a tremendous enthu- 
siasm for teaching English literature, especially English drama, 
and especially Shakespeare, springs up, not only in the new 
secondary schools, but permeates the oldest public schools, 
where hitherto the teaching of English, regarded with scorn 
and derision, had been completely neglected. Austere classicists 
regard the latest turn of events—the substitution of Shaw for 
Sophocles, or Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides for 
Euripides himself—as the death-knell of real education and 
culture. They should, however, realise that it is only the opera- 
tion of the law by which every generation teaches whatever 
interests it to the rising generation, who soon sicken of the 
subject and teach the next generation something else. About 
fifty years hence it will be time for a reaction in which our grand- 
children will set about giving our great-grandchildren courses in 
Greek with special insistence on the minutest details of Greek 
philology. 

It is probably far best that things should work along these 
lines—that is, that teachers should teach what they want to teach, 
for no man can teach with any success what does not interest 
him. But there is one great and apparent danger on the horizon. 
In past days educationists confined their enthusiasm to one sub- 
ject : Greek and Latin may have provided a narrow education 
for the eighteenth- and earlier nineteenth-century schoolboy, but 
if you worked almost exclusively at these subjects by the end of 
your school days you had a sufficient knowledge of them for you 
to be able to read the classics in their original tongues without 
discomfort in later life. Now, however, that our interests have 
become wider, so many teachers have enthusiasm for so many 
different subjects that the chance of any boy being able to give 
sufficient time to any one of them to learn it properly is becoming 
more and more remote. If English literature had been sub- 
stituted for classical literature, all might have been well, but for 
the classical curriculum of the pre-Arnold days have been sub- 
stituted English, French, German, physics, chemistry, history, 
geography, mathematics, divinity, music, gymnastics, economics, 
etc. Moreover, each new subject is taught by a formidable 
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specialist. Is it any wonder that, though a boy learns just suffi- 
cient to pass his paper in matriculation, he does not really master 
any one of the subjects at all? How many matriculants know 
enough French or German to make them at home in France or 
Germany, or enough chemistry to make them chemists, or 
enough music to enable them to earn their living as musicians ? 
Education, it has been said, should teach one something of every- 
thing and everything of something: at present we may be doing 
the first, but we are certainly not doing the second. 

At present up: to the matriculation or school certificate age 
we give the young a general education, which means, roughly 
speaking, that beyond the primary arts of reading, writing, and 
simple arithmetic they have learnt nothing. They have studied 
a number of subjects, yes; but they have not learnt them. 
What successful matriculation candidate really knows French, or 
Latin, or even English ? He has merely passed an examination 
of a standard which qualifies him to begin learning these subjects. 
That is the idea, we are told. He can then settle down to specialise 
in his best subject and really learn it. But how many boys in 
England can, in point of fact, do that? A minute fraction of 
them only have the chance, or can afford, or have the ability (if 
they could afford it) to proceed to a university to read a subject 
in an advanced course. The vast majority of them have to set 
about earning their livings, having spent the twelve or fourteen 
years devoted to their education in mastering nothing. This is 
not an exaggerated or paradoxical statement. I do not mean that 
the successful matriculant has not in most cases achieved many 
estimable qualities. To begin with, he has passed a difficult and 
teasing examination, particularly exacting in view of the number 
of subjects which have to be carried in the head at the same time. 
Indeed, it is remarkable, and a tribute to both pupils and teachers, 
that so many candidates pass as do. Secondly, the matriculants 
cannot fail to have imbibed a certain desirable atmosphere from 
their mental studies—they have, in fact, achieved some measure 
of culture ; and it has been proved, as they have passed muster 
on a number of hard examination papers, that they must either 
possess, or have developed, some efficiency and nimbleness of wit 
which make them useful to themselves and their employers in 
doing their life’s work. All this is readily granted; but what 
remains is the fact that a candidate cannot help himself towards 
earning a living through knowledge of any one of the subjects 
which he has for years studied. 

In the olden days of English education, when the Latin and 
Greek classics reigned supreme, the curriculum may have been 
narrow, the custom may have been somewhat ridiculous— 
#neas would certainly have been surprised that he must tear 
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himself from Dido and found the Roman race that the young 
squirearchy of England might learn a tongue to segregate them 
from the inferior classes; but, at any rate, the classically trained 
schoolboy did really know the classics at the end of his course, 
Why, instead of substituting six subjects for one, should we not 
substitute for a classical education a French education, a scientific 
education, a mathematical education, or an English education ? 
The idea of a stunted, stifled child able to do nothing but sums, 
and ignorant of the name of Moses, or Julius Cesar, or Napoleon, 
is conjured up. There is no need for such a nightmare vision, 
At the elementary stage reading (an exceedingly difficult subject), 
writing, and simple arithmetic are mastered, so the general 
foundation which really matters is laid in every case. We come 
then to the secondary stage (from eleven, roughly, to sixteen and 
eighteen) ; and here what a difference there might be. One of 
the roots of the present trouble is our present examination system. 

This system, from the most elementary common entrance 
examination to the most advanced post-graduate Civil Service 
examinations, puts a fanatical premium on mere memory. The 
candidate who can remember this fact and that fact from a book 
will pass, is given a scholarship, is made a don, or is set to govern 
India. Whether the candidate can think, the examination does 
not determine ; so heavy, indeed, is the burden of facts laid on 
the memory of candidates—and which they have to discharge in 
a few hours in the examination-room, like drippings from an 
overcharged sponge—that the ordeal might have been specially 
devised in order to make it as difficult as possible for an examinee 
to show, or an examiner to discover, real ability—that is, the 
power to think, originality, imagination, style ; in fact all those 
qualities which will really make a man of use in after life. Having 
passed the examination stage, most of us forget the horror or 
farce and set about real life in a very different way. We put on 
our office table every kind of book of reference which will save 
us having to remember facts. But if we were consistent we should 
never employ a clerk or appoint a director unless he could 
memorise a large portion of Bradshaw, the Telephone Directory, 
and knew the current year’s almanac by heart. 

As examinations consist of this paralysing memory inquisition, 
subjects have to be taught accordingly. The result is that it 
takes five years to teach a subject up to the necessary standard 
when, if it were taught sensibly, not more than six months 
would be needed. 1066 and All That was a joyously amusing 
book of nonsense, but it raised an intensely serious problem. The 
idea behind it, which is true—namely, that this vague jumble of 
muddled facts and two dates are all that the average Englishman 
remembers of all the history that he learnt for years at school— 
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is satire which bites home. Do away with memorising facts ; 
let every boy have a comprehensive printed history note-book 
open before him in every history paper, and then leave his brain 
and imagination unweighted so that he will have a chance to 
show to what extent, for instance, he thinks Charles I. deserved 
execution, to what extent Henry VIII. was a great king or a 
villain, General Gordon a hero or a lunatic. In fact, give him 
time to think. 

Further than that, if history, or any other subject, were 
taught on those lines—that is, with concentration on the stories 
and ideas, and with no insistence on the memorising of the facts— 
in an hour a week pupils would learn far more than at present they 
do in five or six hours. In the teaching of Latin the absurd 
notion that ‘ cribs’ are immoral should be cast into the limbo of 
forgotten rubbish: every boy should be given a ‘crib,’ or, in 
sensible language, a translation. Thus equipped, he is enabled 
to prepare fifty or a hundred lines of Livy or Herodotus or Vergil 
at a stretch, and to become interested in the story, instead of 
being browbeaten by an exasperated, nerve-shattered master 
through ten or fifteen lines a day, in which all the beauty and 
romance of the literature is blasted in an hysterical torrent of 
abuse because some trembling urchin has translated an active 
for passive, or failed to recognise an ethic dative, or an enclitic 
8. Exactly the same could, and should, apply to mathematics : 
candidates (out of the bountiful mercy of examiners) are provided 
with ‘log.’ tables; they should also be able to refer to every 
theory of Euclid and put the mental energy required to memorise 
them into solving ‘ riders.’ If subjects were taught thus, so much 
time could be saved that ample would remain for giving the 
general outline of knowledge, which it is really necessary for every 
educated Englishman to possess, but without forcing that know- 
ledge up to the matriculation memory standard. There would 
also be time for each pupil to study one subject thoroughly. 

The general outline of knowledge should include the Bible, 
some English literature, English history, geography, and some 
popular science. The class-room hours in public and secondary 
schools total about twenty-three hours a week. If an hour a week 
is allowed for each of the above subjects, and three hours added 
to provide an hour each for the study of music, training in the 
speaking, reciting, and reading aloud of English, and for instruc- 
tion in such subjects as health, first-aid, keeping accounts, and 
above all the primary facts of sex, fifteen hours still remain a 
week for each pupil to make himself as really proficient in the 
subject which is most to his taste and best suited to his ability, 
whether it be ancient or modern, scientific or artistic, as the 
’ classically trained boy became in Latin or Greek. If the special 
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subject is taught on enlightened lines, the pupil stands to become 
even more proficient than his classical predecessor, for in his 
special, as in his general education he should be taught to use 
his brain and not merely to exercise his memory. He must be 
taught to do rather than to know things, or rather to get to know 
by doing. This is a striking fact in education which many 
educationists must have noticed, but the significance of which 
it is hard to believe has been adequately recognised. 

Let us take instances: half a dozen boys, aged about twelve, 
are taken from one of the lowest forms in the school, where they 
are driving their form master mad by their apparent idiocy when 
called on to do French or Latin exercises, or to remember the 
elementary facts of English history, and they are handed over to 
the music master to sing treble in the school choir. These same 
boys, who have an,ear for music, proceed to read and sustain 
their parts in complicated part-songs and madrigals, and after 
a few practices give an exceedingly efficient performance at the 
school concert, doing with apparent ease and evident pleasure 
something very much more difficult than those simple French and 
Latin sentences. A middle school form containing a number of 
apparently stupid boys read a piece of English literature, such 
as Sheridan’s Rivals. When questioned about it at the end they 
make a large number of mistakes ; their essays show an almost 
complete ignorance of any of the facts of English drama, outside 
this particular play, and, if a master with linguistic zeal asks 
them to analyse sentences or answer grammatical conundrums 
in connexion with the text, they display a profound and compre- 
hensive incompetence. Their interest in the story has nevertheless 
been aroused by a reading of the play which has been at least 
energetic, and each boy is asked to draw a picture in preparation 
to illustrate any scene which has appealed to him. The class is 
not one which is supposed to be able to draw—indeed, no steps 
are taken to ascertain whether any member of it can draw at all. 
They come back, however, next day, each with a highly spirited 
drawing. Out of this class, which numbers about twenty-five, 
about five of the pictures are elementary, ten are very good, five 
are very good indeed, and about five take one’s breath away by 
their excellence—their freshness, originality, humour, and point. 
It is especially to be noted that the best pictures are more often 
than not the work of the boys who in other respects are supposed 
at English to be ‘ duds.’ I have made this experiment again and 
again with exactly the type of boy I have described, and if anyone 
doubts what I say, I wish I could show him the album in which I 
preserve the best pictures which are shown up. This album 
constitutes a spirited and vivid testimony to the vitality of the - 
English classics and the English schoolboy. 
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The school acts a play of Shakespeare. The cast is drawn 
from all over the school (as Shakespeare would have wished) ; 
boys regarded as useless in ordinary class work memorise long 
and difficult parts, and (under a competent producer) give a 
performance of an entire play which could scarcely be surpassed 
by professionals for beauty and sensitiveness, and, except at 
the Old Vic, probably would not be. I again speak from 
experience. The school organises an exhibition of work: this 
boy, who had such a bad report last term, produces a plaster head 
of Dante, which he has modelled, of striking power; another 
classroom ‘dud’ exhibits a model engine he has constructed, 
which is amazingly complicated; another exhibits an extra- 
ordinarily neat and informative map of the world; another 
exhibits a monumental graph, stretching round the walls of the 
room, and which shows the comparative dates of the important 
events throughout world history. 

What is to be deduced from these achievements? One 
deduction is that every boy is probably good at something, if that 
something can be found and the boy be allowed to follow his bent. 
This is probably true, but it is not practical politics, for in a school 
of even a hundred boys one cannot provide a hundred masters 
to follow up and foster a hundred different talents. The achieve- 
ments, however, have something in common even more important, 
and which can and should be taken account of in a practical way. 
In every case the boy has been asked not merely to know but to 
do something. Nothing like enough notice has been taken of 
this fact—namely, that if you ask pupils to do something you 
will get startlingly better results, do far more benefit to the 
pupils, and effect far more of educational value, than if you only 
ask them to know, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
means only to remember. 

Am I advocating a purely technical education ? Am I saying 
that a boy of twelve had better start learning at once how to 
make tables, or instal electricity, or mend motor cars, because 
it is more useful and in some ways easier to earn a livelihood by 
being a carpenter, an electrician, or a mechanic than it is by 
having only a cultural education behind one as one’s stock in 
trade? I am not. I am as persuaded as the most ardent 
‘culturists’ that so long as a civilised country requires to be 
governed and administered, and its finance and commerce 
organised, administrative posts can only be appropriately and 
properly filled by men who have been culturally educated. 
Further than that, I think a man will be a better carpenter, 
electrician, or engineer the more cultural education he can have 
behind him. This does not mean that he will hit a nail straighter 
for having read The Tale of Two Cities, but it means that if he 
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can appreciate Dickens he will be a more useful and imaginative 
carpenter, which will show in his relation with his customers and 
his employers and eventually with those men whom he employs, 
In fact, the best way to train a good carpenter is to train a good 
man to become a carpenter. 

I am as far as possible, therefore, from advocating technical 
in place of cultural training. But I do advocate—and here I 
strenuously join issue with the present system—that cultural 
training should be given on far more practical lines. Pupils, 
whether they are studying English or French, or even Latin, 
should be taught to do something, just as much as apprentices 
who learn to make tables. Sanderson of Oundle (enthusiastically 
approved by Mr. H. G. Wells, who has a genius for thinking 
to-day what England will think to-morrow) was right. Sanderson 
abolished all marks, all competition with its hideous and invidious 
treadmill of personal judgments; he put all boys through the 
engineering workshops, and he organised and stimulated the 
academic forms into making Latin proses and Greek verses and 
French translations and English essays in just the same enthu- 
siastic spirit as the boys in workshops were making machines. 
In fact he swept away the deadening competitive routine of 
conventional education and stimulated in its place the vital, 
individual, creative spirit: the instinct and desire to create, 
which is the most profound and happiest instinct of mankind, 
and which exists with especially fresh enthusiasm in the young, 
should be utilised as the very sparking-plug of education. 

The etymology of the word poet (the Greek zoeiv, to make) 
proves how little difference there need be between the spirit in 
which work is done in the carpenter’s shop or the classical class- 
room. The pity and shortcoming of Sanderson’s career was that 
he founded no lasting tradition. His ideas were right, but they 
died with him. His individuality was so strong that he could 
admit no colleague near enough to the throne to succeed him. 
He is already known only as a meteor that illuminated briefly 
the obscurity of our education, and, when it had expired, left 
our schools to continue in much the same darkness as before. 
The measure of Sanderson’s success, while it lasted, is the last 
notice he sent round the school before he fell dead after making 
a speech in London: ‘In future no more punishments will be 
given.’ There is no reason why Sanderson’s ideas should not be 
codified and put into general practice, so that they depend no 
longer for life on the vitality of one man; then Education will 
at last be advancing, not, as at present, in all directions, but 
towards a logical and spiritual goal, and school work throughout 
the country will have a chance of approaching that consummation 
where ‘ in future no more punishments will be given.’ 
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Let us codify a subject by way of example. No marks or 
places will be given, and if a prize is awarded it will be given to 
a boy not because he is the best boy in the class—an absurd 
notion, because this is impossible to assess—but because he has 
made the best thing. 

English History.—Twenty-five boys and a master—not a 
master and twenty-five boys—are detailed for a term to study 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. A good text-book of the period 
will be read and discussed, but the boys will be asked no questions 
on it. The master will talk of the reign, read extracts from first- 
class books, and perhaps dictate some notes. The class during 
the course of the term will be asked to make (literally) a study of 
the reign. A., with full use of books, and perhaps in collaboration 
with B. and C., will be asked to compose a study of the character 
of the Queen ; D. and E. will compose a narrative of the defeat 
of the Armada ; F. will illustrate it in black and white or paints ; 
G. will draw the appropriate map, and other maps to illustrate 
Drake’s voyage round the world, the Spanish Main, and so forth ; 
H. will compose an essay on the social life of the time; I. will 
build from cardboard an Elizabethan theatre with puppet actors 
and audience ; J. will make and clothe dolls to illustrate varieties 
of Elizabethan dress; K. will make a graph showing the com- 
parative dates of the period ; L. will compose an essay showing 
what was happening all the while over the water in Spain; M. 
will draw a genealogical table to show the Queen’s claim to the 
throne. All these works can be made within the class-room. 
Outside there will be opportunities for further study. Town 
pupils can visit museums and picture galleries, seek out portraits 
and relics of the period and purchase picture postcards of those 
they have seen for inclusion in the class ‘ Elizabethan album.’ 
Almost every part of the country has some historic house where 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have slept; keen amateur photo- 
graphers can obtain snapshots of these or other buildings of 
Tudor interest for inclusion in the same album. The musical 
members of the class will seek out and learn Elizabethan music, 
madrigals and songs ; the literary members should select favourite 
sonnets to be transcribed in a manner worthy of the class’s 
pride in its album ; novels dealing with Elizabethan life should 
be read out of school—Westward Ho!, John Temple, With Drake 
to the Spanish Main. In fact, the class for that term will be 
Elizabethan in spirit and in practice. Everybody’s work will be 
shown to and discussed by everybody else, the master directing, 
helping, encouraging, appreciating. At the end of term the 
results will be laid out for the inspection of the headmaster, and 
exchange visits will be paid with a class-room in which the period, 
perhaps, of the Napoleonic Wars has been studied on the same 
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lines. Nobody has been marked, nobody has been examined, 
nobody has been punished ; the word ‘ lessons’ has never been 
mentioned, and everybody, especially the master, has enjoyed 
himself. 

Can any educationist in the country deny that by the end 
of the term the boys taught thus will have learnt immeasur- 
ably more history than they will have done under the usual 
present method? If anyone thinks that some boys, even given 
the right lead from the master, would not enter into the enter- 
prise in the right spirit, I can say that I have taught in one of the 
largest of our public schools and one of our largest secondary 
schools for ten years, and I have not found that boy yet. There 
is no reason whatever why public examinations should not be 
adjusted to welcome and apprise this type of work. I can picture 
the cynics, the ritualists, the conservatives, who will ridicule and 
pick holes in the conception. I do not mind, for I know, not only 
that this is the best method of education, but I think that it will 
come. It is only a question of ‘ How long, O Lord, how long?’ 


Guy Boas. 
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CAUSE, EFFECT, AND PROFESSOR EDDINGTON 


THERE is an under-world of which ordinary people know little or 
nothing. I am not speaking of the under-world of crime, of 
Chicago gangsters, of the Réné Clair films. There is another and 
a very different under-world: the remote, mysterious region 
where philosophers and physicists meet, and, in an argot of their 
own, discuss relativity and the quantum theory and wave- 
mechanics—a dim world of learned institutes and scientific 
societies. Ordinary citizens go about their peaceful avocations, 
aware, indeed, that there is such a region and that there are such 
strata of society, but otherwise indifferent, feeling that these 
activities are too far removed from normal life to cause them 
much concern. But suddenly they may be stirred out of their 
complacency by reading accounts of a sensational raid by intel- 
lectual bandits who, after stupefying their victims with mathe- 
matical formule, try to rob them of their most valuable beliefs. 
There has, in fact, lately been such a raid, led by that very 
distinguished scientist Sir Arthur Eddington. It is high time 
that he and his accomplices were arrested! Fortunately the 
forces of law and order—Cosmic Law and the Order of Nature— 
have been reinforced by well-disposed members of the same 
under-world, who have voluntarily come forward and have given 
information to the public authorities which is amply sufficient to 
make conviction certain. 

Sir Arthur Eddington has set out to take from us our 
faith that all events are the result of causes. He declares that 
they may possibly be determined by prior causes, or they may 
not, but that to say that they are is no more than ‘a frivolous 
conjecture.’? And he asserts that this is not merely his own 
opinion, and the opinion of certain individual scientists, but is the 
authentic pronouncement of modern science. From this it would 
follow that the foundations on which the mind of man has for 
centuries been building the edifice of knowledge are only of sand. 
If the new principle be accepted, it will effect, as Eddington 
himself says, at least as great a revolution in our thinking as the 
principle of relativity ; and 1927, the year of its alleged estab- 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, cade Vol. x., 1931, p. 173. 
4 
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lishment, ‘ will certainly rank as one of the greatest epochs in 
the development of scientific philosophy.’ Further, Eddington 
asserts that since physical events may be uncaused, much more 
are the actions of human beings likely to be uncaused ; and the 
conduct of individuals may rightly be regarded, therefore, as 
independent of prior events and arbitrary. 

Lest it should be thought that I am not conveying accurately 
the substance of the new theory, I will take leave to quote Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s own words in some recent addresses : 


In the present century there have been a number of revolutionary 
changes of scientific thought, but I suppose that none has given a greater 
shock to the philosophically-minded public than the abandonment of 
Determinism in physics.* 

Determinism has faded out of theoretical physics.‘ 


I must make it clear that the scientific doctrine of indeterminism is not 
that there exist occasional exceptions to deterministic law, but that every 
phenomenon is to a greater or lesser extent indeterminate. 


The result of our analysis of physical phenomena up to the present is 
that we have nowhere found any evidence of deterministic law.* 


Sir Arthur Eddington does me the honour to refer to an 
address which I delivered to the British Institute of Philosophy 
last year, and in which I quoted the authority of eminent physicists 
in opposition to his doctrine. He proceeds : 

Having stated his dissatisfaction with the older philosophy, Sir Herbert 
says: ‘ But from this standpoint I set out more hopefully, and it seemed 
to me clear that the first principle which philosophy might receive, as 
established by science, was the Law of Causality.’ Instead of ‘ as estab- 
lished by science,’ we must now write, ‘ as a principle which science has 
found no trace of, but which’ may be true for all that.’ Is the change so 
very unimportant ? Suppose that I had not noticed the change, and 
that I were to encourage Sir Herbert to go forward with his scheme relying 
on the support of physics. His philosophy will doubtless have to fight its 
way. Presently one critical philosopher will be rash enough to say that 
deterministic law does not exist. Sir Herbert turns to me: ‘ My enemy 
hath delivered himself into my hand. Just hand me over one of those 
deterministic laws you promised, and I will finish him off.’ I look in one 
cupboard and another. I become puzzled. ‘ I am sure there were several 
knocking around here last time I looked.’ I cannot find any. ‘ Oh, nowlI 
remember. We cleared them all away last spring-cleaning.’ ” 


Now the Law of Causality may be stated as follows: Every 


2 Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 350. 

* Eddington, address to the British Institute of Philosophy on ‘ Physics and 
Philosophy,’ published in Philosophy, January 1933, p. 38. 

4 Eddington, presidential address to the Mathematical Association, 1932, 
published in the Mathematical Gazette, May 1932, p. 66. 

5 Eddington, ‘ Indeterminacy and Indeterminism,’ Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, loc. cit., p. 163. 

* Philosophy, loc. cit., p. 38. 

? Philosophy, loc. cit., p. 40. 
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event is preceded by earlier events; if the earlier events had 
been absent, the later event would not have occurred; if the 
eatlier events had been different, the later event would have 
been correspondingly different ; the earlier stand to the later in 
the relation of causes to effect. This has always been regarded 
as obvious. Sir Arthur Eddington now says that there is no 
more reason to believe such a statement as this than to believe 
that the moon is made of green cheese. Having declared this to 
be the conclusion of modern physics, Sir Arthur applies it to the 
sphere of philosophy and says that it confirms the freedom of 
the human will. ‘If the atom,’ he says, ‘has indeterminacy, 
surely the human mind will have an equal indeterminacy ; for 
we can scarcely accept a theory which makes out the mind to be 
more mechanistic than the atom.’ ® And in his well-known book 
The Nature of the Physical World, Eddington says that science, 
having accepted the principle of indeterminacy, ‘ thereby with- 
draws its moral opposition to free-will.’ 1° 

The books of Sir Arthur Eddington have deservedly attained 
a vast circulation. So also have those of Sir James Jeans, who, 
in the main, though more guardedly, adopts the same standpoint 
in these matters. To the general public in the English-speaking 
world what is said by Eddington and Jeans is the pronouncement 
of science. These ideas, then, percolate rapidly among thoughtful 
people. Unless they are challenged, and by men of equal or 
greater scientific eminence, they will be accepted as established. 
If they are established, they cannot fail to have a profound effect 
upon the development of philosophy, and particularly upon the 
school, now active and growing, which bases philosophy largely 
upon science, metaphysics upon physics. Already there is a 
vague notion, emanating from these discussions and spreading 
among the public at large, that science does not know where she 
stands; that, the principles of Newton having been overthrown 
by relativity, the very sequence of cause and effect has now been 
overthrown by indeterminacy. And the perverted conclusion is 
sometimes drawn that it has become legitimate to believe or not 
to believe anything you please ; any ancient superstition or the 
most irrational myths of a discarded theology may now be re- 
established in credit with the acquiescence of science. This, then, 
is no remote or unimportant discussion. It touches the very 
springs of thought and action in contemporary life. 


The matter, clearly, is one which must be settled by means of 


8 Mathematical Gazette, May 1932, p. 76. 
® Ibid., p. 79. 
1° Page 295. 
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the researches and on the authority of the scientists themselves, 
We who are laymen are not qualified to judge. But we have the 
right to watch the discussion and to draw the attention of our 
fellow-laymen to views on the other side. The case need not go 
by default at the tribunal of instructed opinion. Let the evidence, 
therefore, be cited on which those who attack the Law of Causation 
may be arraigned. 

‘ If anyone were asked to name the three men now living who 
were to be counted as the leaders among the physical scientists, 
he would probably say Einstein, Max Planck, and Rutherford: 
Einstein, the most adventurous of pioneers and most fruitful of 
thinkers; Max Planck, the originator of the Quantum Theory 
and the doyen of the great German school of physical science; 
Rutherford, the acknowledged chief of British experimentalists, 
who has done more than any man to reveal the structure of the 
atom and so to lay the foundations on which the physics of to-day 
is building its new edifice. Not one of those three accepts the view 
which Eddington so confidently asserts is the established conclu- 
sion of modern science. 

A volume has lately been published which is of great value 
in this discussion. It is entitled Where is Science Going ?4 and 
consists of a series of short papers by Professor Max Planck, 
preceded by an introduction by Professor Einstein, and followed 
by a report of conversations between those two scientists and 
the editor of the book, Mr. James Murphy. The volume furnishes 
a complete negation of the Eddington position on Indeterminism. 

Let us first call Max Planck into the witness-box. He poses to 
himself this question : 

What is the practical attitude adopted by the special sciences in regard 
to the universal and invariable validity of the law of causation? Does 
science in its everyday investigations accept the principle of causation as 
an indispensable postulate ? Does it act upon the assumption that there 
are no loopholes in the causally governed order of nature? Or, while 
using the principle as a working hypothesis, does scientific practice intimate 
that there are certain happenings in nature where the law of causation does 
not function, and that there are regions in the mental sphere where the 
causal writ does not run ? 1% 


After surveying the problem, Planck gives to the question this 
clear and categorical answer : 

Therefore it may be said here that physical science, together with 
astronomy and chemistry and mineralogy, are all based on the strict and 
universal validity of the principle of causality. In a word, this is the 
answer which physical science has to give to the question asked at the 
beginning of the present chapter.!* 

11 Published by George Allen & Unwin, 1933. 


18 Planck, Where is Science Going ?, p. 141. 
18 Tbid., p. 147. 
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With respect to the contention of the indeterminists that 
what have been regarded as laws of causation are merely mathe- 
matical generalisations based upon probabilities, and that 
research into the behaviour of molecules, atoms and electrons 
establishes this, Planck gives the following reply : 


In point of fact, statistical laws are dependent upon the assumption of 
the strict law of causality functioning in each particular case. And the 
non-fulfilment of the statistical rule in particular cases is not therefore due 
to the fact that the law of causality is not fulfilled, but rather to the fact 
that our observations are not sufficiently delicate and accurate to put the 
law of causality to a direct test in each case. If it were possible for us to 
follow the movement of each individual molecule in this very intricate 
labyrinth of processes, then we should find in each case an exact fulfilment 
of the dynamical laws.* 


As to the assertion that the Quantum Theory itself demands 
indeterminacy,’® Planck, as author of that theory, may speak 
the decisive word. He says that the quantum hypothesis has, 
indeed, introduced a certain disturbance into the relativist ideas 
that had previously prevailed, and he proceeds : 


One cannot yet definitely say what influence the subsequent develop- 
ment of the hypothesis may have on the formulation of fundamental 
physical laws. Some essential modification seems to be inevitable ; but I 
firmly believe, in company with most physicists, that the quantum hypo- 
thesis will eventually find its exact expression in certain equations which 
will be a more exact formulation of the law of causality. 1* 


Not, be it observed, an abandonment of the law of sapualliys but, 

on the contrary, its more exact formulation." #/i!!} sya» 
With regard to the connexion so inmndiy sotagiit to be 

drawn between the appearance of arbitrariness within the atom 


and the freedom of the human will, Planck makes these 
observations : 


The freedom of the human will has been put forward as offering logical 
grounds for the acceptance of only a statistical causality operative in the 
physical universe. As I have already stated on other occasions, I do not 
at all agree with this attitude. If we should accept it, then the logical 
result would be to reduce the human will to an organ which would be 
subject to the sway of mere blind chance. In my opinion the question of 
the human wil! has nothing whatsoever to do with the opposition between 
causal and statistical physics. Its importance is of a much more profound 
character and is entirely independent of any physical or biological hypo- 
thesis.” 

% Planck, Where is Science Going ?, p. 145. 

15 See Jeans, The Mysterious Universe, p. 19. 
16 Where is Science Going ?, p. 143. 

17 Ibid., p. 102. 
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He says again : 

We have the fact that natural phenomena invariably occur according 
to the rigid sequence of cause and effect. This is an indispensable postulate 
of all scientific research, not merely in the case of those sciences that deal 


with the physical aspects of nature, but also in the case of the mental 
sciences, such as psychology.?® 


The part which force plays in nature, as the cause of motion, has its 
counterpart in the mental sphere in motive as the cause of conduct. Just 
as at each and every moment the motion of a material body results neces- 
sarily from the combined action of many forces, so human conduct results 
with the same necessity from the interplay of mutually reinforced or 
contradicting motives, which partly in the conscious and partially also in 
the unconscious sphere work their way forward towards the result. ... 
And so, even though the motive of a certain line of human conduct may 
often lie utterly hidden, conduct entirely without motive is scientifically 
just as incompatible with the principles on which mental science is carried 
on as the assumption of absolute chance in inorganic nature is incompatible 
with the working principle of physical science. . . . The dependence of 
each event upon preceding fact and preparatory factors gradually begins 
to appear under the strong light of scientific investigation, so much so as 
to warrant the statement that present-day scientific procedure in psy- 
chology is founded practically exclusively on the principle of causal inter- 
relations and the assumption of an active law of causality which permits no 
exceptions. This means that the postulate of complete determinism is 
accepted as a necessary condition for the progress of psychological 
research.?® 


Planck’s conclusion on the whole matter is stated in these 
uncompromising terms : 


I have not been able to find the slightest reason, up to now, which would 
force us to give up the assumption of a strictly law-governed universe, 
whether it is a matter of trying to discover the nature of the physical, or 
the spiritual, forces around us.?° 


With regard to Professor Einstein’s testimony, it might be 
sufficient only to quote the statement of Sir Arthur Eddington 
himself that ‘ Einstein is still a convinced determinist.’** But 
there will be much interest in these fresh expressions of his views 
reported in the conversations with Mr. Murphy included in the 
book to which I have been referring. 


Murpuy : It is now the fashion in physical science to attribute some- 
thing like free will even to the routine processes of inorganic nature. 

EINSTEIN : That nonsense is not merely nonsense. It is objectionable 
nonsense. 

MurpHy: Well, of course, the scientists give it the name of 
indeterminism. 


18 Where is Science Going ?, p. 107. 

19 Ibid., pp. 153, 154, 155- 

2° Tbid., p. 100. 

%1 Aristotelian Society, op. cit., p. 162. 
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ErnstEIn: Look here. Indeterminism is quite an illogical concept. 
What do they mean by indeterminism ? Now if I say that the average 
life-span of a radioactive atom is such and such, that is a statement which 
expresses a certain order, Gesetslichkett. But this idea does not of itself 
involve the idea of causation. We call it the law of averages; but not 
every such law need have a causal significance. At the same time if I say 
that the average life-span of such an atom is indetermined in the sense of 
being not caused, then I am talking nonsense. 

And again : 

EInsTEIN: When you mention people who speak of such a thing as 
free will in nature it is difficult for me to find a suitable reply. The idea 
is of course preposterous. 

Murpuy: You would agree then, I imagine, that physics gives no 
ground whatsoever for this extraordinary application of what we may for 
convenience’ sake call Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy. 

EINnsTEIN : Of course I agree. 

MurpHy: But then you know that certain English physicists of very 
high standing indeed and at the same time very popular have promulgated 
with emphasis what you and Planck call, and many others with you, 
unwarranted conclusions. 

EINSTEIN: You must distinguish between the physicist and the 
litérateur when both professions are combined into one. In England you 
have a great English literature and a great discipline of style... . 
What I mean is that there are scientific writers in England who are 
illogical and romantic in their popular books, but in their scientific work 
they are acute logical reasoners.** 


Our third witness is Lord Rutherford, who was good enough to 
write me a letter, which he has given me leave to quote. He says: 


While the principle of indeterminacy is of great theoretical interest as 
showing the limitations of the present wave-theory of matter, its im- 
portance in Physics seems to me to have been much exaggerated by many 
writers. It seems to me unscientific and also dangerous to draw far-flung 
deductions from a theoretical conception which is incapable of experimental 
verification, either directly or indirectly. 


In presence of this evidence from these authoritative witnesses 
—and there are others—can the court hold that Sir Arthur 
Eddington is justified in saying, not that certain scientists, but 
that science itself, has abandoned determinism, that ‘ physical 
science has withdrawn from an attitude it has adopted consistently 
for more than two hundred years’ ? 8 

If anyone were to place some of the substance called gunpowder 
in a receptacle called a barrel and applied to it what is termed a 
light, he would cause the phenomenon called an explosion, with 


% Where is Science Going ?, pp. 201-2, 210-11. A letter giving an earlier 
expression of Einstein’s opinion is quoted in the present writer’s Philosophy and 
the Ordinary Man: The Presidential Address to the British Institute of Philosophy, 
1932, p. 15. 

3 Mathematical Gazette, loc. cit., p. 66. 
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certain consequences to himself. But we might imagine, though 
with difficulty, one of Professor Eddington’s students, who had 
learnt from him that it was merely ‘ a frivolous suggestion ’ that 
events always follow from causes, on a par with saying that the 
moon is made of green cheese; who has grasped that ‘ every 
phenomenon is to a greater or lesser extent indeterminate,’ and 
that, although there might be a high degree of probability that 
an ‘explosion would follow if he set light to a barrel of gunpowder, 
Modern Physics assured him that there was no certainty—we might 
imagine this loyal student deciding to put the matter to the test. 
His relatives would have the right to complain of the teaching he 
had received. 

Every experiment made by the chemist in his laboratory, 
every piece of constructive work carried out by the engineer or 
the builder, depends upon the faith that like causes will invariably 
produce like effects. Every movement made, every action taken 
by each one of us in the daily affairs of life, depends upon the 
same faith. Within human experience, no exception has ever 
been established to the rule of the uniformity of Nature. That 
is why we are entitled to hold, so long as there is no direct 
proof to the contrary—and Professor Eddington makes no claim 
to submit such proof,-or that such proof is possible—that the rule 
holds also in the physical realms that lie beyond our experience. 

With regard to the freedom of the human will, different 
people hold, of course, different views. For my own part, I find 
myself in full agreement with Professor Planck’s position. I do 
not think that a boundary can be set to the Law of Causality. 
You cannot say that it applies everywhere except in relation to 
the actions of human beings. That a person does choose between 
this and that, every day and every hour, is known to all of us 
as a fact, and is not to be gainsaid. But the person who chooses 
is himself the product of prior causes. The past history of the 
human race and of his own family, the influences of physical 
environment, and of the home, the school, the church—these 
and many more causes have combined to make the individual 
what he is, to create in him the character that he possesses. The 
choice which he makes in any given circumstances, the action 
he takes on any particular occasion, are the outcome of that 
character. They are secondary effects, therefore, of the causes 
which have formed the character. We often cannot predict, and 
he himself often cannot predict, what the choice and the action 
will be, for the reason that all the vast complex of causes that come 
into play is not known ; it is seldom possible, also, to calculate 
what will be the resultant of an immense number of separate 
but interacting forces. But we may accept, I think, the summary 
of the matter as Spinoza states it: ‘ This freedom of man’s will 
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consists only in this, that men are aware of their own desires and 
ignorant of the causes by which those desires are determined.’ 
Or as Schopenhauer puts it: ‘ Man can do what he wills, but he 
cannot determine what he shall will.’ 

To adopt this position is not to admit any doctrine of fatalism 
or moral irresponsibility. The individual personality must be 
accepted, in the affairs of practical life, for what it is—the product 
of prior causes, it is true, but an entity in itself and the cause of 
later effects. The individual is responsible to himself and to 
society for what he does. He is not the mere puppet of outside 
circumstance ; the motives that decide his choice between this 
and that are mainly within himself. The fact that he regards 
himself, and is regarded by society, as responsible for what he 
does is one of the most important of the factors that determine 
his choice. But whether this conclusion be accepted or not, and 
whether the contention is accepted or not, that the movements of 
the electron may be a matter of pure chance, I submit that the one 
subject has no connexion whatever with the other. Few admit 
nowadays the doctrine that life and mind and human action are 
‘mechanistic.’ To hold that the Law of Causation applies in the 
spiritual and mental sphere as well as in the material is not to 
hold that the two are identical, and a deduction drawn from the 
one, even if it were sound, need not necessarily affect our ideas 
about the other. 


If it should be asked why anyone whose interests are mainly 
in political matters should show concern about a question that 
seems so far away, I would give this answer : 

There are great numbers of people in all countries who are 
trying, according to their lights, to make a world that is largely bad 
a little better. They are labouring to improve the social environ- 
ment, to get rid of evil housing conditions, to improve the sanita- 
tion of the towns and villages, to encourage eugenics—in a score 
of ways to give more favourable opportunities to individuals to 
develop healthy bodies. They are trying to promote a full and 
sound education, to suppress drunkenness, to obviate crime. They 
are trying to inculcate ideas of co-operation, within the nations 
and between nations, and to get rid of social strife and of war. 
They are trying to persuade the peoples to do what is sensible ; 
to persuade them that if they sow folly they will surely reap 
disaster. The task is very hard. The progress is painfully slow. 
They are met by the defeatists who say: ‘ When have men ever 
consented to be governed by reason ? Look at the world to-day.’ 
But they are not discouraged or deterred. 

Into a world so struggling, and in an age which is already one 
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of intellectual confusion, there is projected a new doctrine. It is 
heralded as the latest conclusion of modern science and is 
announced on the authority of one of the most eminent of 
scientists. (And our present-day world is largely under the 
influence of science ; it listens with special attention to the voice 
of this particular exponent.) The doctrine is found to be this— 
that there is no reason at bottom to think that the things that 
happen are the outcome of what has been done before ; hazard 
rules at the heart of Nature; the implication is drawn that 
human conduct is wayward, arbitrary and quite unpredictable, 
If that is true, then why trouble with our vast organisations 
for child welfare, education, sanitation, penal reform, anti-war 
propaganda, and all the rest? You can have no ground for 
thinking that, at the end, things will be any different from what 
they would have been without them. 

Experience proves that that is not so. Ameliorative forces 
have, in fact, brought an increase in human welfare. There have 
been constant mistakes and failures no doubt, but if the right 
causes have been made operative the right results have followed. 
We may therefore hold that they will do so again, if the conditions 
are the same. But immense effort is needed; the inertia of 
indifference is vast and hard to move. Whether the effort will be 
forthcoming depends upon the willingness of millions of indi- 


viduals ; it depends upon their determination, their enthusiasm, 
their faith. If the faith that good results will always follow from 
right action, bad results from wrong, is undermined, immense 
harm will follow. That is why this discussion has actuality. To 
no one can it be a matter of indifference. 


HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPICE TRADE 
ON WORLD HISTORY 


In this article I propose to deal briefly with the spice trade from 
early times and to show how during the Middle Ages it became 
a monopoly of the Moslem Powers, who mainly for this reason 
defeated Christendom in the Crusades and bled Europe white. 
This unfortunate situation was entirely changed by the Portu- 
guese under Vasco da Gama and his successors, who, by dominating 
the Indian Ocean, cut the arteries of commerce which ran up the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf to Egypt and Syria respectively. 
At a later period the European Powers—first the Dutch and later 
the English—broke through the monopolies of Portugal and Spain 
and then fought for the spice trade. I hope to be able to prove 
that the quest of the spices and condiments of India and the 
Malay Archipelago greatly influenced world history. 

Among the most interesting chapters of Ezekiel is one in 
which the Prophet, writing early in the sixth century B.c., gives a 
valuable account of the commercial geography of the Near East, 
with special reference to Tyre. In it he mentions the merchants 
of the Yemen and of the Hadramaut—to give these countries 
their modern names—who dealt in various spices. At this period 
the trade was conducted by sea to the Hadramaut and thence by 
camel caravan to Mecca. The merchants of this city bought the 
spices and forwarded them by caravan across Central Arabia to 
the Mediterranean, where they were distributed by the Phoenicians 
of Tyre and Sidon. Later, the spices were carried in ships to 
Aden (the Eden of Ezekiel). Owing to the dangerous reefs in 
which the Red Sea abounded, the cargoes were changed at this 
port to vessels of lighter draught, in which the voyage was 
resumed up the Red Sea to Aydhab. From this port the desert 
was crossed by camel transport to Kous, on the Nile, and so by 
boats to Alexandria, which had succeeded Tyre as the great trade 
emporium. 

In the reign of Augustus the Eastern trade flourished, thanks 
partly to the patrolling of the Red Sea by Roman galleys. Writing 
towards the end of the first century A.D., Pliny represents silk 
and highly-prized iron as coming from China, while India supplied 
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spices, of which cinnamon and pepper were of great importance, 
Among the Roman exports were glass, textiles, coral, and amber, 
It is interesting to note that Pliny declares that the adverse 
balance of trade was over the equivalent of £1,000,000 annually— 
“so dearly do we pay for our luxuries and our women.’ This 
constituted a serious state of affairs, as the money was hoarded 
in India, where enormous quantities of Roman coins have been 
found, while Rome had no mines from which this currency could 
be adequately replenished. For two centuries the Eastern trade 
flourished, but it came to an end owing to the decline of Roman 
power and prestige, the result of which was that the Arabs and 
Abyssinians practically closed the Red Sea to Roman ships. 
Indeed, from that period, until the appearance of Vasco da Gama 
in Eastern waters, there was no direct commercial intercourse 
between Europe and India or the Spice Islands—a period of more 
than 1000 years. The foundation of Constantinople may be taken 
to denote the end of the classical period and the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. The spice trade was now handled by the Abyssinian 
merchants of Axum, who made large profits from it. During the 
fifth and sixth centuries the loss of the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire to German conquerors resulted in the new rulers 
demanding spices, silk, and all the luxuries of the East. An 
instance of this is seen in the demand of Alaric in 408, that the 
ransom for Rome should include not only gold and silver, but 
4000 tunics of silk and 3000 Ib. of pepper. The rise of Islam 
was the most ‘important event of the Middle Ages. Inspired by 
fanatical devotion to the monotheistic religion preached by the 
Prophet Mohamed, and also by the lure of rich spoils and fair 
women, the Arabs swarmed out of their deserts into the fertile 
lands of the Persian and Byzantine Empires. Within a generation, 
not only had the Persian Empire been conquered, but Syria and 
Egypt had been wrenched from the Byzantine Empire. Asa 
result, the spice trade with Europe was dominated by the Moslems. 
But before describing the result of the new order I propose to turn 
for a while to the spice trade in England. 

In the Middle Ages the demand for pepper and other spices 
‘was very great among the rich. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in keeping live-stock during the winter, before root 
crops were grown, and the custom was to kill the cattle and salt 
the winter supply of meat in the autumn. The unwholesome and 
unsavoury nature of this food was mitigated by the use of spices. 
There was also a constant demand for drugs and perfumes, while 
incense was largely used in religious services. All the above came 
from the East. In Anglo-Saxon times spices reached London 
through the Norsemen and the Germans. The colossal quantities 
of Anglo-Saxon money that have been unearthed in Sweden, and 
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especially in the island of Gottland, prove the existence of an 
active trade in which the advantage lay with the Norsemen. The 
most ancient document proving the presence of German mer- 
chants in Engiand is a statute of London of the period of King 
Ethelred (978-1016), which, with reference to the tolls charged 
at Billingsgate, laid down : ‘ For the men of the Emperor . . . ‘it 
was not lawful for the portreeves to put upon them any trading 
fine ; and they had to pay their own toll, and also at Christmas, 
two white loaves, and one brown, and 10 lb. of pepper.’ Under 
Edward the Confessor the foreigner could only sell wholesale— 
for example, not less than 12 lb. of pepper or spices. The above 
reference to the Germans is important as establishing the fact that 
they dealt in pepper and other spices. 

In proof of the great. importance of the spice trade, I would 
point to the fact that one of the earliest of the City guilds was the 
Pepperers, which was first heard of in 1180. This guild, with the 
Ropers and Apothecaries, nominated the officer in charge of the 
King’s beam. In 1345 the Guild of Pepperers was succeeded by 
a fraternity which in 1373 became the Grocers’ Company. The 
word ‘ grocer,’ to quote from an old work, ‘ was a term distin- 
guishing merchants of this society; in opposition to inferior 
retailers, for that they usually sold in gross quantities, by great 
weights.’ Since spices constituted the commodities in which they 
dealt, the word gradually acquired its present meaning of an 
‘inferior retailer ’ in spices. The weigh-house and public weighing 
were vested in the Grocers’ Company, a right which they retained 
until the eighteenth century. The privilege of garbling or clean- 
ing spices was also bestowed on the company, whose representa- 
tives were empowered to enter any shop or warehouse to view 
spices and drugs and to garble them. They were also empowered 
to confiscate any spices that were being sold without being first 
cleaned by a garbeller ‘chosen, accepted and sworn for that 
purpose.’ The patron of the company was St. Anthony, in whose 
honour the fraternity attended a high Mass annually. The arms 
of the company granted by Henry VIII. included ‘ Six cloves in 
chief, and three in base . . . a loaded camel trippant proper . . . 
and two griffins.’ To quote from a ‘ metrical oration ’ spoken by 
Pallas at a ‘ Triumphant Pageant ’ of 1673 : 

The King bless’d Loyal Grocers Company ; 
Whose Traffique into India and the Straits, 
Does feast you with delicious Delicates ; 
Which on this laden Camel they present ye, 
As a small symptom of their greater Plenty. 


After the rise of Islam the most important campaigns of the 
Middle Ages were the attempts made by Christendom to recover 


the sacred city of Jerusalem from the Moslems. The first Crusade, 
Vor. CXIII—No. 674 R 
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led by Duke Robert of Normandy, captured Jerusalem in 1099, 
and four Latin States were established in Palestine and Syria. 
Less than a century later the great Saladin, who was the ruler of 
Syria and Egypt, defeated the Crusaders decisively at the battle 
of Hattin in 1187, Jerusaiem falling into his hands a few months 
later. In vain did Coeur de Lion win deathless fame throughout 
- Christendom and the Moslem world. He had to fight dissensions 
and jealousies, whereas Saladin had at his back Syria and Egypt, 
with their immense revenues gained from customs duties levied 
on the spice trade, and to this the defeat of Christendom was 
mainly due. A remarkably clear-sighted Venetian, Marin Sanuto 
Torcello, who wrote at the end of the thirteenth century, refers 
indignantly to the defeat of the Crusaders owing to this cause. 

The rise of Venice was one of the most remarkable events of 
the Middle Ages. Her wealth and power rested mainly on the 
trade with India and the Malay Archipelago, and when Charle- 
magne invaded Italy at the beginning of the ninth century 
Venetian merchants sold to the Franks the luxuries of the East. 
As the years passed, the wealth of Venice increased, until one of 
her Doges in 1423 boasted that ‘ to the citizens of Venice belonged 
the carriage of all riches ; they were the providers of the entire 
world.’ In 1317 Venice opened up direct commercial intercourse 
with Flanders and England by sea. However, one of the Venetian 
galleons was lost on the Goodwin Sands, with the result that the 
English merchants were warned that, in future, they must fetch 
their own spices from Venice. The sea States of Italy benefited 
enormously from the Crusades, not only from the hire of transport 
by pilgrims and Crusaders, and from the supply of funds, but, 
indirectly, from the increased demand for spices, drugs, perfumes 
and incense. 

I now pass to the customs duties imposed on this flourishing 
spice trade by the Moslem rulers. Just before the Portuguese 
appeared in the Indian Ocean we learn that the Sultan of Egypt 
took one-third of the value of every cargo that entered Egypt. 
In addition, customs were charged, and the duties paid by the 
Venetians and Genoese at Alexandria alone were estimated 
annually at £300,000—a huge sum at that period. Fortunately 
we possess reliable lists of the prices prevailing in India and at 
Alexandria respectively at this period, and I will illustrate my 
theme in the case of four of the chief spices : 

India. Alexandria. 
. 4, s. d. 
Cloves, per Ib. . ° 72. ° — 2 
Pepper at ° 2°9 . . . 
Ginger Es, . o5 . A aes 
Nutmegs ,, . a o3. I 
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Other imports from the East included drugs, musk, cardamums, 
cinnamon, galangale, camphor, coconuts, aloes-wood, ebony, 
Brazil wood, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. There were also pearls, 
diamonds, rubies and other precious stones, incense and perfumes. 
The exports of Europe were timber for shipbuilding, iron and 
pitch. To this list may be added ships, arms, jewels, furs, amber, 
gold and silver. The exports of Europe did not equal the imports 
in value, and, as in the days of the Roman Empire, there was a 
heavy debit balance against Europe. When we add the enormous 
customs charges made by the Moslem Powers we may say without 
exaggeration that Europe was bled white. 

The marvellous development in Portugal of ocean navigation 
and sea power was due entirely to Prince Henry the Navigator, 
a grandson of John of Gaunt. He spent his life in training the 
hardy fishermen of Portugal to become skilled navigators, and in 
building ships suitable for ocean voyages. Armament, too, was 
not neglected. Year after year he despatched expeditions down 
the coast of Africa, which, in time, reached Negroland and started 
a lucrative traffic in slaves, while rich gold mines were worked 
on the Gold Coast at Elmina. When Prince Henry died, in 1460, 
the Portuguese had penetrated beyond the mouth of the River 
Gambia and had become the best-trained navigators in Europe. 
Explorer after explorer pushed on to the south until Bartholomew 
Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope and landed at Mossel Bay 
in February 1488. The way was thus prepared for Vasco da 
Gama, who sailed from Lisbon in 1497. After rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope and passing the point reached by Diaz, he had 
nearly 1000 miles of unknown coast to explore before reaching 
ports under the control of Arab chiefs, who conducted a regular 
commercial intercourse with India. At Mozambique, the first 
port at which he touched, Gama found four Arab vessels ‘laden 
with gold, silver, cloves, pepper, ginger, and silver rings, as also 
with quantities of pearls, jewels and rubies.’ Although his 
reception was hostile, as soon as it was known that the strangers 
were Christians, Da Gama was well received at Malindi, whose 
ruler provided him with a Hindu pilot, to the entire satisfaction 
of the Portuguese, who at first believed that the Hindus were 
Christians. Da Gama left Malindi on April 24, 1498, and on 
May 20 his squadron anchored off Calicut, and thus the great: 
feat was accomplished. 

The Portuguese were able by their superior ships, artillery, 
and skill in navigation to defeat a combined Hindu and Moslem 
fleet in 1509. Under Albuquerque, Malacca, the key to the 
Spice Islands, was secured, and in 1515 he constructed a great 
fort at Hormuz, the key to the Persian Gulf. Albuquerque 
failed completely before Aden in 1513. Four years later the 
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Turks annexed Egypt, and in 1538 a powerful Turkish fleet 
appeared in Indian waters and besieged Diu. The Portuguese, 
however, defended the fort tenaciously, and the Turkish fleet 
disappeared as suddenly as it had arrived. This ended all serious 
opposition to the Portuguese, who rapidly established a monopoly 
both in the spice trade and in the carrying trade of the Indian 
Ocean. They thereby severed the arteries of commerce which ran 
up the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

A Venetian envoy at Lisbon, just after the arrival of the first 
big cargo of spices at Lisbon in 1501, describes how the Portuguese 
had loaded their ships at a price which he feared to mention. 

They had presumably purchased in India at the low rates 
given above and were out for huge profits, as the Lisbon prices 
at this period prove : 

s. d. . 4. 
Cloves, perlb. . 3 6 Ginger, per lb. I 
Pepper _e,, xr 5 Nutmegs ,, ‘ 9 


Priuli, the writer of the celebrated Diaries, comments as follows: 


Upon the arrival of this news at Venice, all the city was deeply moved 
and remained stupified, and the wisest held it for the worst news that could 
reach them. . . . For that now, by this new voyage, the spices would be 
brought from the Indies to Lisbon, where Hungarians, Germans, Flemings 
and French would be able to procure them cheaply ; and that because the 
spices that came to Venice passed through the whole of Syria and the coun- 
tries of the Soldan, paying in every place exorbitant duties . . . that 
what at first cost one ducat, was raised in the end to sixty and even one 
hundred ducats. 


And what was the result on world history of these epoch- 
making events? To begin with, the Moslem menace, which 
threatened to overwhelm Eastern Europe, was ended, so far as 
naval domination was concerned, at the battle of Lepanto in 
1571, while the Turks were driven back from the walls of Vienna 
in 1683. Had the Turkish Empire continued to drain the wealth 
of Europe, the result might well have been very different. From 
the larger point of view commerce, wealth, and power left the 
States bordering on the Mediterranean Sea and passed to Portugal, 
Spain, France, England, and the Netherlands, which States 
possessed Atlantic seaboards. 

I-now turn to Columbus, Amerigo and Magellan, the leading 
figures in Spanish exploration. Columbus, a Genoese by birth, 
took part in trading voyages to Chios, at that time a possession 
of Genoa, and later to Lisbon, England and Scotland. In 1477 
he settled at Lisbon and visited Porto Santo, where his wife’s father 
had owned property. He also took part in a Portuguese voyage 
to Elmina, on the Gold Coast. His scientific views were those of 
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the Middle Ages, and on Ptolemy’s map he saw the enormous 
and inaccurate prolongation eastwards of the continent of Asia. 
He also read, and annotated, the book of Marco Polo, who had 
erroneously stated that Cipangu, or Japan, lay 1500 miles east of 
China. Relying on his studies and his discussions with seafarers, 
Columbus became imbued with the idea that he had a divine 
mission to discover new lands, whose inhabitants should be 
converted to Christianity, and he finally persuaded Queen 
Isabella of Castille to patronise the scheme. Columbus sailed 
from Spain on his famous voyage in 1492. His objectives were 
Asia in general and Cipangu in particular. He also vaguely 
hoped to discover other ‘ islands and mainlands in the ocean.’ 
He intended to reach the Spice Islands by sailing to the west. 

His success was amazing, as he crossed the Atlantic from the 
Canary Islands in thirty-three days, and struck land at one of 
the Bahamas. He continued his voyage, and of Cuba he wrote : 
‘I found it be so extensive that I thought it must be the mainland, 
the province of Catayo’ (Cathay). From Cuba he shaped his 
course for Espanola, where, to quote again: ‘ There was a large 
town well adapted for all kinds of commerce either with the 
mainland on this side,! or with that beyond, which is the land of 
the Great Khan.’ Columbus apparently died in the belief that 
he had reached Asia, although I can hardly accept that such an 
intelligent man could have really believed that Cipangu, with its 
civilised people and its ships, was to be identified with islands 
inhabited by naked savages. Rather am I inclined to think 
that he was bewildered, but unwilling to confess the fact. Shortly 
after the return of Columbus from his first voyage, the Treaty of 
Tordesillas was negotiated by Spain and Portugal in 1494. By 
its terms the entire world outside Europe was divided between 
these two Powers by a line drawn 370 leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Islands, and severe penalties were threatened to all 
intruders. Columbus was succeeded by Amerigo Vespucci, the 
explorer of the eastern coast of South America, who sailed south 
to latitude 50° and discovered Brazil. Unfortunately we have few 
details about this important voyage, which was mainly under- 
taken with a view to finding a route to the Spice Islands. Again, 
in 1513, Vasco Nunez de Balboa crossed the isthmus of Panama 
and discovered the South Sea, as he named it, and thus proved 
that a great ocean lay to the west of America. 

The monstrous Treaty of Tordesillas, which made maria 
clausa of the oceans, was received with indignation by the other 
States of Europe. Henry VII. was not unwilling to infringe it, 
so far as lands which lay in the same latitude as England were 
concerned. Consequently he patronised the voyage of John 
1 Presumably Cuba’is referred to. 
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Cabot, who in 1497 set sail to discover ‘heathen islands or 
countries hitherto unknown to Christians.’ As a result Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland were discovered on the first voyage. 
Cabot firmly believed that he had struck the mainland of Asia, 
and in his second voyage he intended to follow the coast down to 
the spice regions. With this purpose in his mind he surveyed 
the coast of North America, probably as far south as the Delaware 
River, but as he found no spices, nor brought home anything of 
commercial value, the project was abandoned. 

Among the greatest navigators of all time was Magellan, who 
in 1519 sailed from Spain with the express object of discovering 
a strait to the south of America which should lead to the Spice 
Islands. In October 1520 the straits called after the explorer 
were discovered, not far south of the point where Vespucci had 
turned back. Magellan crossed the Pacific Ocean, as he named 
it, in spite of terrible sufferings from hunger and thirst. For 
ninety-eight days he sailed over this vast ocean, and at last 
sighted the Ladrones Island. Later he reached the Philippine 
Islands, and thus the great object of his voyage had been accom- 
plished. Magellan did not live to enjoy his success, but the 
survivors of the expedition reached Seville after having circum- 
navigated the world for the first time. 

During the sixteenth century the Spaniards and Portuguese 
dominated the ocean routes to the Spice Islands, albeit in 1578 
Drake had appeared in the Pacific Ocean, and had loaded up his 
ship with a rich cargo in the Spice Islands. Unable to use these 
known routes, the English and later the Dutch navigators decided 
to try for a passage through the Arctic to these islands by the 
north-east or by the north-west, hoping thereby to escape capture 
by the Spaniards or the Portuguese, and to tap the spice trade. 
As in the case of their precursors, the English navigators were led 
astray by ‘ Plato, Aristotle and other philosophers.’ To quote 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert : 


Learned men and painfull travellers have confirmed with one consent 
and voice, that America was an island; and that there lyeth a great sea 
between it, Cathaia and Grondland, by the which any man of our country 
may with small danger passe to Cathaia, the Moluccas and India. 


This view summed up the best opinion of the period, and nothing 
could -well have been more misleading. In the first instance a 
search was made for the North-East Passage. Sebastian Cabot 
drew up the instructions for the first voyage which ran ‘ you use 
all wayes and meanes possible to learne how men may passe from 
Russia by land or by sea to Cathaia.’ The Muscovy Company, 
which despatched these expeditions, rediscovered the White Sea, 
which was known to Alfred the Great through the voyages of the 
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Norseman Othere, and opened up a profitable trade with Russia. 
In spite of several attempts, by the end of the sixteenth century 
the heroic explorers had only traversed perhaps one-quarter of 
the northern coast of the immense continent of Asia that separated 
them from the Pacific Ocean. The names of Willoughby, Chan- 
cellor, Burrough, and Barents are illustrious, but the search for a 
north-east passage had failed. Then followed the search for the 
North-West Passage that was especially favoured by Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Baffin—all names 
that excite our admiration—pushed their way northwards and 
made discoveries of considerable importance, but they failed to 
find in the Arctic the wished-for portal of the Spice Islands. 

We now come to the seventeenth century, with Spain and 
Portugal entrenched behind the Treaty of Tordesillas, They had 
built up great empires and lucrative commerce, but in so doing 
had exhausted their man power, and furnished an ideal example 
of the French proverb, ‘Qui trop embrasse mal éireint,’ The 
decisive battle which ended the world hegemony of Spain and 
Portugal was the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. The 
Dutch were the first to take advantage of the altered situation. 
In 1595 they despatched a pioneer expedition, the leader of 
which brought back a treaty with the King of Bantam, in Java. 
This important success, as it was considered, was followed up by 
fleets sailing annually and the formation of the United Company, 
to which sovereign powers were delegated. The Dutch attacked 
the Portuguese wherever they met them. In the Spice Islands, 
their principal objective, they ultimately succeeded in driving 
them out, and firmly established themselves in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, which from that time became the seat of their power. 

This brings us to the appearance of the English in Eastern 
waters. At this period one or two pioneer voyages to the East 
had been undertaken, but had not been successful, Curiously 
enough, our somewhat sluggish ancestors were goaded into 
activity in 1599 by the action of the Dutch, who raised the price 
of pepper from 3s. per lb. to 6s. and even 8s. This was too much 
for the merchants of London to tolerate, They petitioned Queen 
Elizabeth, who in 1600 granted a charter to the East India Com- 
pany, as it was ultimately called. In 1601, James Lancaster, 
under the auspices of the new company, made the first English 
voyage to the Spice Islands since Drake’s memorable expedition. 
Lancaster secured a rich cargo, which included 1,000,000 Ib. of 
pepper. In the second voyage the hostility of the Dutch, who had 
defeated the Portuguese near Bantam in 1602, and who had 
captured their forts at Tidor and at Amboina, created serious 
difficulties. The Dutch wished to monopolise the spice trade as 
the Portuguese had done. 
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The Portuguese, on their part, resented the appearance of the 
English, who established themselves near Surat, in a harbour 
known as ‘ Swally Hole.’ In 1612 the Dragon, ‘ assisted onely,’ to 
quote Purchas, ‘ with the Osiander, scarcely a ship,’ defeated a 
Portuguese fleet comprising four galleons and twenty-five frigates, 
To continue the quotation, ‘the great Mogoll, which before 
thought none comparable to the Portugall at sea, much wondered 
at the English resolution.’ In 1620 the Portuguese again attacked 
the English off Jask, where they were opening up trade relations 
with Persia, but only to suffer a second defeat. Finally in 1622, 
in alliance with Persia, our fighting ancestors captured Hormuz, 
the strongest fortress of the East, and this feat of arms not only 
raised English prestige to a considerable extent,‘ but Portugal 
never recovered from the staggering blow dealt her at Hormuz. 

To return to India, in 1639 the first fort was erected at 
Madras, named after the patron saint of England; in 1661 
Bombay was acquired as forming part of the dowry of Catharine 
of Braganza; and in 1690 Calcutta was founded by masterful 
Job Charnock. In 1708 rival companies which had fought one 
another were combined into the company which won India. The 
Dutch were bitterly jealous of the English, and so far did this 
sentiment prevail, that in 1623 ten members of the English 
factory at Amboina were seized, tortured and killed. For many 
years merchants of the two Powers were unfriendly rivals, but 
yet united in 1625 to fight a Portuguese fleet, which made an 
unsuccessful attempt to retake Hormuz. Established at Bandar 
Abbas, the Dutch, not without success, undermined the English 
position in the Persian Gulf, while they resorted to any action 
that would exclude the English from Java, Sumatra, and China. 
In 1638 Mandelso wrote: ‘ The Dutch are the better situated of 
the two [in the Persian Gulf}, and do furnish in a manner all 
Persia with Pepper, Nutmegs, Cloves and other Spicery.’ Hunter 
aptly summarises the situation : 

In the first quarter of the seventeenth century, the strength of England 
was not less than that of Holland. But the English nation was not as yet 
prepared to risk a little for the Indian trade ; the English sovereigns would 
risk nothing. The Dutch people and the Dutch Government were ready 
torisk much. Holland brought to the struggle a slowly acquired knowledge 
of the Eastern trade, a vast patriotic subscription from the United Pro- 
vinces, and a resolve alike of her people and her Government that the Spice 
Islands should pass to no other hands but their own. 


The French appeared on the scene in India somewhat late, La 
Compagnie des Indes having been founded in 1664. At first their 
merchant-adventurers were unable to resist the Dutch, who 
seized their settlement of Pondicherry and held it for six years, 
until the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 compelled its restoration. 
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Under Dupleix, who assumed charge in 1742, they won some 
successes, Madras being captured in 1746, while a British naval 
attack on Pondicherry was repulsed. Clive now stepped on the 
stage and, thanks mainly to his genius, the situation changed, and 
Dupleix was recalled in 1753, having completely failed to expel 
the British from India. In 1756 the Seven Years’ War again 
involved the two Powers in hostilities, which resulted in the 
capture of Pondicherry, and with it the French power in the 
Carnatic came to an end. During the same year they lost their 
settlements on the coast of Africa, half their West Indian islands, 
and Canada. The sea power of Great Britain gave her the 
advantage for which no successes on land could compensate. It 
had long been a maxim of French policy that England could only 
be brought to her knees by the capture of her possessions in the 
East. Napoleon Bonaparte, who apparently failed to grasp the 
full significance of sea power, led an expedition to Egypt with this 
intention, which ended in complete failure, owing to the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet by Nelson in Aboukir Bay. Nothing 
daunted, Napoleon in 1807 negotiated a treaty with Persia by the 
terms of which the Shah declared that ‘if the French have an 
intention of invading Khorasan, he will appoint an army to go 
down by the road of Kabul and Kandahar.’ At this period a 
French mission under General Gardanne appeared in Persia to 
train Persian troops, while Lucien Bonaparte was appointed 
French representative at Teheran. Napoleon, moreover, at Tilsit 
in 1807 induced Tsar Alexander to despatch an army to Persia 
which would join a French army marching across Asia Minor. 
The three allied forces would unite in Persia and sweep the British 
out of India. 

This impracticable scheme never materialised. The Shah, 
who had been promised the restoration of Georgia, taken by 
Russia, was deeply chagrined by the Convention of Tilsit, in which 
no mention of his lost province appeared. Finally, British 
diplomacy won the day and General Gardanne was given his pass- 
ports. Nafpoleon’s scheme for the conquest of India fell to pieces 
like a pack of cards. The final outcome of the Napoleonic wars 
was the colonial ascendency of Great Britain. That Power had 
seized the whole of the possessions of Holland in the East, but 
restored them in their entirety with the exception of Cape Colony 
and Mauritius, which were kept for strategical reasons. Again, in 
dealing with France, the conquered islands in the West Indies 
were restored, with the exception of Trinidad. 

A century passes and we see Germany in her ambitious scheme 
for world dominion evolving the policy of the Drang nach Osten, 
which, through the instrumentality of the Baghdad Railway, 
threatened the British position in Iraq, in the Persian Gulf, and 
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in India. When the World War broke out she adopted Napoleon’s 
scheme of attacking Egypt, ‘the neck of the British Empire,’ 
Furthermore, again copying Napoleon, she attempted to utilise 
the Turkish army as an instrument for an invasion of India across 
Persia. She appointed Von der Goltz to the supreme command 
in Iraq and Persia, and, after the fall of Kut in 1916, Turkish 
troops occupied Hamadan and pushed forward to the vicinity of 
Isfahan. It is my definite opinion—and I was in a position to 
know—that, had a Turkish division reached Kabul, the Afghans, 
ever athirst for fighting and spoils, would have joined their fellow 
Sunnis in an invasion of India, which would have constituted a 
terrible menace to the British. Dis aliter visum. 

In conclusion, I will quote the weighty words of the great 
Albuquerque : 

There are three places in India, which serve as marts of all the com- 
merce of merchantable wares in that part of the world, and the principal 
keys of it. The first is Malacca, at the exit of the Straits of Singapore. 
The second is Aden, in the entry and exit of the Straits of the Red Sea. 
The third is Hormuz, at the entry and exit of the Straits of the Persian 
Sea. And if the King of Portugal held sway over these three Straits, he 
might well have been called the lord of all the world. 


Percy SYKES. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON JAMES JOYCE 


THE recorded writings of James Joyce begin with a pamphlet on 
Parnell, written when the author was nine years old. Ten years 
later, at the beginning of this century, he produced a tiny brochure 
on the Irish Literary Theatre, entitled The Day of the Rabblement. 
The censor of the Dublin University rejected it from the University 
magazine, whereupon it was printed in a pamphlet along with an 
essay by Sheehy-Skeffington. But these writings clearly do not 
belong to the James Joyce canon. No copy of the first is known 
to exist ; not even the defunct Anglo-Parisian review transition 
considered it would serve any useful purpose, in the elucidation 
of the art of Joyce, to revive the second. The James Joyce canon 
officially begins with the publication in 1907 of a collection of 
thirty-six poems entitled Chamber Music. It ends, or is in a 
process of ending, with a work entitled Work in Progress, of which 
a number of sections, beginning in April 1927, have appeared in 
transition, and a few have appeared, either as expensive de luxe 
editions or shilling brochures—Amna Livia Plurabelle, Tales Told 
of Shem and Shaun, Haveth Childres Everywhere. 

I state that the canon officially begins with Chamber Music, 
not merely because it was the first work published by Joyce 
through the ordinary channels, not merely because the most 
solemn consideration of Joyce as major artist usually includes a 
respectful or even enthusiastic criticism of Chamber Music, but 
because Joyce himself has made no effort to disavow it. On the 
contrary, he avows it very explicitly. In the page that faces the 
title-page of his most famous work, Ulysses, it stands up in bold 
type heading the brief list of works ‘ by the same writer.’ More- 
over, so late as 1927, in the year when the first section of the 
cryptic Work in Progress appeared, Chamber Music appeared 
again. It is true it had another name. It was called Pomes 
Penyeach this time. (This was the volume sold to Miss Rebecca 
West ‘as if it had been a saint’s medal on the porch of West- 
minster Cathedral.’) From the title of the minute volume, from 
the fact that Ulysses had been finished in 1921, from the fact that 
Work in Progress was in progress, the reader would have been 
justified in expecting a terrifying distillation of that variety of 
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Rive-Gauche-Greenwich-Village poetry which, consisting to an 
appreciable extent of figures and signs of punctuation, seems to the 
uninitiate as coherent as a blind man’s lackadaisical tappings upon 
a typewriter. 

But it was not that variety of poetry which met the eye. You 
read in a poem entitled Flower Given to My Daughter and written 
in Trieste in 1913: 


Frail the white rose and frail are 
Her hands that gave 

Whose soul is sere and paler 
Than time’s wan wave. 


In Alone, a poem written in Ziirich in 1916, a year when 
the same author was engaged upon a prose masterpiece which 
exalts him among the most important artists of our day, you 
read : 

The sly reeds whisper to the night 
A name—her name— 

And all my soul is a delight, 
A swoon of shame. 


There are better poems, far better, in this volume. Indeed, the 
best is the earliest, and was written in Dublin in 1904, the very 
year in which the celebrated June 16 occurred in which is com- 
prehended the whole action of Ulysses. The best is the first, so 
that in his lyric verse undeliberately, as in Work in Progress 
deliberately, Joyce confutes the categories of time. But the point 
is not that there are better poems than Alone and A Flower Given 
to My Daughter in Pomes Penyeach. The point is that there are 
poems so bad as those ; the point is that Joyce is writing Chamber 
Music, however exiguously, all his life long ; the point is, not that 
he turns out infrequently a fairly beautiful poem, but that 
he is perpetuating and re-rendering poems so thin, so mawkish, 
usually so derivative, as those I have quoted—from stage to stage 
across a career in which, as a prose artist, he exercises so masculine, 
so subtle, so versatile, so courageous an intellect, in which, as a 
prose artist, he not merely handles his medium with incomparable 
skill, but creates it in a fashion associated with very few artists 
besides himself. 

Joyce is not the first great writer who has begun his career 
with a volume of inferior verse. But the others do not seek to 
perpetuate it. George Moore, for instance, re-wrote much, but 
he did not wrestle with Poems of Passion ; if the bibliophilists 
had permitted it, how fervently he would have allowed it to dis- 
appear quite quietly! Yet it would not be impossible to trace 
some tenuous thread of development between Poems of Passion 
and Aphrodite in Aulis, George Moore’s last and loveliest novel. 
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How much more enigmatic do the two enigmas of Chamber Music 
and Work in Progress become when we try—as we must, for Joyce 
allows no alternative—to explain them in the terms of a single 
creative personality! We cannot ignore Chamber Music because 
Joyce does not. And Joyce does not, I believe, because the key 
to Joyce, or to Stephen Dedalus (the name he gives himself in his 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man), is locked in it, more truly 
than the key to Shakespeare is locked up in the Sonnets. Shake- 
speare the man, the lover, is expounded in them ; but the subject- 
matter of Shakespeare the artist was something infinitely richer 
than the private storms of his heart, though these, doubtless, gave 
his wings the initial impulses which lifted them into the universal 
heavens. But Stephen Dedalus is the theme of James Joyce from 
the beginning to the end. In Chamber Music he sings his pitiful 
little songs. In Dubliners we tread his streets and rub shoulders 
with his familiars. The light moves from the circumference into 
the centre in Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. In Exiles his 
heart is shown divided between two bodies. In Ulysses he is 
incorporated into myth and attains immortality. His grin, 
disembodied, extends across the dislocated firmament of Work in 
Progress. 

What, then, is the secret hidden away in Chamber Music and 
the much tinier volume Pomes Penyeach, which, though twenty 
years elapse between the writing of its first and last poem, labori- 
ously tots up to fifteen pages? Miss Rebecca West, in her 
brilliant cataract of an essay, The Strange Necessity, obscurely 
suspects the existence of the secret. Sheis troubled. She pretends 
she is delighted, but it is clear she is troubled. She quotes the 
poem where Joyce swoons for shame. She knows that his prose 
works prove him beyond argument ‘ a writer of majestic genius.’ 
How came Joyce to swoon for shame? How? And then it 
dawns upon her. And she almost succeeds in convincing herself 
that she is enchanted with her discovery. ‘ For really, I reflected, 
as I went on my way down the Street of the Seine, this makes it 
quite plain that Mr. James Joyce is a great man who is entirely 
without taste.’ Taste? But what is taste? How tasteless a 
word! To invoke taste, of all gods in the machine, how repre- 
hensible an abrogation of that function of criticism which is to 
prove that, so far as the word ‘ taste ’ has any validity at all, each 
new work of art only makes it a little more invalid than before. 
Her complaint is that the author of Ulysses wrote these poems, 
not that the poems themselves are tasteless. Indeed, they are 
not. They taste mildly of Swinburne and Symons and Yeats and 
the Celtic fog from which Stephen Dedalus was, at that very 
period, holding so arrogantly aloof. But the duty of the critic 
is not to complain or marvel, but to elucidate, and her elucidation 
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supremely begs the question. How came the genius, so ‘ majestic’ 
in prose, to twitter in verse so gently ? 

It is well known that James Joyce was a singer at one time, as 
a younger and more lucid contemporary of his, Francis Brett 
Young, was a composer of songs. I have heard admirers of both 
sigh somewhat wistfully at the thought that each abandoned so 
completely the more lyric muse for an austerer one. Certain of 
the’ poems in Chamber Music (and doubtless, by now, in Pomes 
Penyeach) have been set to music, for they are sufficiently devoid 
of the subtler specific rhythms of poetry to lend themselves 
admirably to that operation. Some of the music is good, and it 
can take care of itself. I am not aware whether the poem, 
Goldenhair, has been set to music. But not the harpstrings of 
Israfel himself could condone 


Lean out of the window 
Goldenhair, 
I heard you singing 
A merry air. 
My book was closed ; 
I read no more. 
Watching the fire dance 
- On the floor. ... 


There are moments of despair in which a poem like this inclines 
one to the suspicion that Joyce is indulging himself in a saturnine 
joke. He has always known that his work must attract two types 
of readers: first, that small company which in every generation 
is alive to whatsoever art is new and vital and has splendour, 
whether it is fashionable because, superficially, it flouts all the 
traditions, or whether it is unfashionable because, superficially, it 
respects them. 

He was to have, and has had, a second type of reader, who, 
for some such irrelevant reason as because he was obscure in 
places, or obscene in places, and because to espouse him was the 
high-water mark of sophistication, gathered round his banner, 
sweating and crying shrilly. To such readers the transcript of a 
chemical formula, a Listerine advertisement, or an Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox poem would, with the signature of their hero attached, be 
as dizzy with meanings as the Pythian priestess swaying over her 
tripod. It was to test such fools as these (one said in moments of 
despair) that Joyce composed and published such a poem as 
Goldenhair. And then one remembered Work in Progress, with 
which one had wrestled for long days, and had reeled back at 
length defeated. ‘ Another joke!’ one said. ‘ He’s testing them 
again! They'll write books to explain it—its language, its form, 
its philosophy. And it’s just a palimpsest of puns. It’s a joke!’ 
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And one staggered back still once more to Work in Progress and 
read : 


Grouscious me! What a bagateller it is! Pou! What a Zeit for 
the goths! vented the Ondt, who not being a sommerfool, was making 
chilly spaces at hisphen affront of the icinglass of his windhome, which was 
cold antitopically ixnixundnix ! 


‘A joke!’ one said, and turned to the bookshelves to take 
down a volume of Aristophanes or W. W. Jacobs, where the 
humour is a little easier to get at. And even at that moment of 
reaching the hand forward one realised the futility and insolence 
of it. One realised that it would be much more preposterous to 
accept such an explanation than to believe (as some have believed) 
that Rabelais’ epic is an allegory in which the processes in the 
manufacture of wine are elaborated. For the creator of such 
characters as Leopold Bloom, Buck Mulligan, and Simon Dedalus 
in the Portrait and Ulysses has far too sappy a sense of humour to 
permit himself so arid a joke. He spent seven years writing 
Ulysses ; he has been working longer than that on Work in 
Progress, and it is not finished yet. No. There is not a syllable 
he has penned, in a career of incomparably arduous devotion to 
his art, which is not utterly, even flagrantly, sincere—even the 
jejune quavers of Goldenhair, even the multilingual portmanteau 
puzzles of Work in Progress. 

No. Goldenhair is not a joke. It is not a song too sweet for 
losing. It is not a breach of taste. It is the worst of these poems ; 
yet in the scale of great poetry, such poetry as we might have 
hoped the author of Ulysses capable of producing, it is not far 
removed from the best. But worst or best poem is Stephen 
Dedalus escaping from the hell with which he was threatened for 
his adolescent sins, as he tells us in the Portrait—escaping from 
‘the fire of hell which gives no light, from the stench, the sul- 
phurous brimstone which does not consume itself,’ from the 
spiritual pains of hell which are more subtle than these. It is 
the subconscious mind of Stephen Dedalus hoping to find in the 
lambent atmosphere of poetry a relief from those woes which, in 
its intensely sensitive youth, the rector of Belvedere College had 
branded upon its marrow. But the sorrow is that Joyce is no 
poet ; or it may be that what is the sorrow of Stephen Dedalus 
is the gain of ourselves. It would be idle to speculate how much 
of a poet Dedalus might have been if the rector of Belvedere had 
not terrified the poet in him into paralysis. We can only conclude 
from the brief spurts of lyric which have escaped him that, as a 
poet, he would have been no great thing, whilst we know that, as 
a prose writer, he has established himself among the most illus- 
trious of our age. 
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Among great works of prose we find none that compares in 
kind with Ulysses. When we seek works which compare with it 
in scope, we cannot stop short this side of the Inferno, Hamlet and 
the Odyssey, each of which, in point of fact, has the closest bearing 
on the developing history of Stephen Dedalus and Leopold Bloom 
during the eternal eighteen hours of the day on which the action 
of Ulysses occurs. But those others are poetry ; their compass is 
between heaven and hell. Ulysses is prose. It does not leave the 
gross stuff of this earth ; its journeys are along the grey corridors 
of mind, among the red chambers of the flesh. 

I say of poetry that it is the exercise of the subconscious mind, 
because, whatever the source of it, the element of irresponsibility 
is stronger in poetry than in the other forms of esthetic com- 
position in words, even though the conscious mind may quite 
scientifically, throughout the whole process, organise the technique 
of its expression. That Stephen Dedalus did not give up all hope 
that he might some day exercise in poetry the subconscious mind 
is proved by the pathetic retention of the scraps of verse which 
constitute Pomes Penyeach. It is as if he hoped that by muttering 
them over to himself he might some day suddenly, in the fortunate 
coincidence of kabbalistic syllables, find that the iron doors 
opposed to him had drawn apart. In the meanwhile, the conscious, 
the prose, mind exercised itself in the production of Dubliners, 
the Portrait, Exiles, and, supremely, in Ulysses. And now at 
length, as it seems to me, having given up all hope of release 
through poetry and the subconscious mind, having exorcised his 
demon so far as prose and the conscious mind permit (producing 
during that process the greatest prose work in our time), he is 
endeavouring to exercise in Work in Progress a type of cognition 
which can be described only as a ‘ superconscious mind.’ That is 
to say, he himself is conscious, and expects his readers to be 
conscious, on a number of planes and in a number of dimensions 
at the same time. In space, the river Liffey is simultaneously 
Ganges and Indus and all earth’s rivers ; Waterloo is the Garden 
of Eden. In time, Gladstone and Noah are simultaneously his 
protagonists. In speech, a given word may be compounded out of 
elements introduced from three or four languages. In philosophy, 
the tongue of the Frenchman Bergson projects from the mask of 
the Neapolitan Giambattista Vico. In approach, the reader must 
listen intensely with his ears to the spoken achievement, appre- 
hend on the page the composition and disposition of the printed 
word, rise to the attack with all he possesses of erudition, lie 
passive to the reception of overtones, undertones, crude jokes, 
suave innuendo. 

It is extremely difficult. But it is not so difficult, I assure you, 
as the thirty-first poem in Chamber Music : 
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Along with us the summer wind 
Went murmuring—o, happily !|— 

But softer than the breath of summer 
Was the kiss she gave to me. 


There is a sense in which the most tortuous poem of Robert 
Browning is a nursery rhyme compared with that ! 


Louis GOLDING. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 


THE ‘UNKNOWN YEARS’ 


It is a familiar cause of complaint among students of Matthew 
Arnold that so little, apart from a few external facts, is known of 
his life before his twenty-ninth year, when he became a school 
inspector and married. It has been possible to piece together 
some sort of picture of his youth from the memoirs and pub- 
lished correspondence of his contemporaries—notably his brother 
Tom, his niece Mrs. Humphry Ward, and his life-long friend Lord 
Coleridge ; but the part played by divination and conjecture in all 
such attempts at reconstruction has necessarily been large. A 
few early letters of his—still the earliest published—were printed 
in the Life and Correspondence of Lord Coleridge ; but of the great 
friendship of his youth, though we have the immortalising elegy, 
we have so far had no real record. Arnold’s published corre- 
spondence contained no letter to Clough and Clough’s only one, 
and that much ‘ edited,’ to Arnold. Now, however, an American 
professor has at last done something to fill the gap by publishing 
fifty-seven letters from Arnold to Clough, ranging from 1845 to 
Clough’s death in 1861.1 Though the collection contains none 
from Clough to Arnold, except the full text of the one already 
published, the editor has been able, with the help of various Clough 
papers, to reconstruct Clough’s side of the relation to a consider- 
able extent. Even with these letters, the picture of Arnold as a 
young man is still very incomplete; probably it will always 
remain so, but there are in existence various other materials, 
many of them unpublished,? and with the help of all in combina- 
tion it is possible to fill in a good deal more detail than has yet 
been done. 

It has*always been clear—and these letters make it clearer 
still—that Arnold and Clough were in many ways a not too well- 
assorted pair. Even so, it comes as something of a shock, after 
Thyrsis, to read the following excessively judicial summing-up of 

1 The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, edited with an intro- 
ductory study by Howard Foster Lowry. (Oxford University Press.) 


* I am extremely grateful to the numerous owners of unpublished documents 
who have at various times in the past kindly allowed me to examine them. 
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their friendship by Arnold: ‘I do not think we did each other 
harm at Oxford. I look back to that time with pleasure... . 
If you had never met me, I do not think you would have been the 
happier or the wiser on that account: though I do not think I 
have increased your stock of happiness. You have, however, on 
the whole, added to mine.’ But this passage, as the context clearly 
shows, was written in answer to a rather tiresome letter from 
Clough, and elsewhere in the correspondence there are plenty of 
indications of really warm feeling on Arnold’s part. The fact 
remains that their friendship did survive all the strains imposed 
by their temperamental differences. It began, as it were, semi- 
officially: Clough Dr. Arnold’s ‘star’ boy and Matthew his 
eldest son. They were never actually at Rugby together, as 
Clough went up to Balliol the term that Matthew entered the 
school; but their acquaintance had begun long before, for 
Clough, having come at the age of ten, without a home of his own 
in England, had been more or less adopted into the Arnold family. 
But it cannot have been till 1841, when Matthew Arnold went up 
to Balliol, that they got to know one another really well. Even 
then, the three-odd years between them was, at that stage of 
their lives, a big difference ; and half-way through Arnold’s first 
year Clough became a Fellow of Oriel. So that they were still in 
the relation of ‘ inspirer’ and ‘hearer,’ in so far as Arnold was 
ever capable of the latter part. ‘ The period of my developement 
(God forgive me the d—d expression !),’ he wrote to Clough years 
later, ‘ coincides with that of my friendship with you so exactly 
that I am for ever linked with you by intellectual bonds—the 
strongest of all: more so than you are with me: for your develope- 
ment was really over before you knew me... .” 

During Clough’s first years at Oriel his three special intimates 
were Matthew Arnold, his brother Tom, and another old Rugbeian, 
Walrond. But for these letters, one would be tempted to think, 
on grounds of natural suitability, that Clough’s great friend, now 
that they were all together, must have been Tom, not Matthew, 
Amold. Like Clough, Tom seems to have lacked that saving 
somewhat—flippancy, worldly wisdom, or whatever it was— 
which protected Matthew from exacerbation of the moral sense 
in his young days. (It is significant that Tom is said to have been 
the Doctor’s favourite.) Clough and Tom were both conscience- 
ridden, both overcome by their ‘ difficulties,’ in a way that 
Matthew never was. According to Tom’s own testimony, from 
the time he took his degree (unlike his elder brother, he worked 
hard and got a First) he was beset with difficulties, largely 
connected with Strauss’s Leben Jesu; whereas Matthew was 
already so completely above the battle that the appearance of that 
work in English left him perfectly uninterested. He seems, 
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indeed, to have shed his orthodox beliefs with few of the usual 
struggles. In one of his very early poems he dismisses immor- 
tality in a parenthesis—‘ Nay and since death, which wipes out 
man, ...’; and as an undergraduate he could recommend his 
father’s sermons to a High Church friend, while he himself went 
off to St. Mary’s to hear Newman purely for the sensation. 
Another strong bond between Clough and Tom Arnold was 
their sansculottism. Social conscience was also part of the Arnold 
tradition (the Christian Socialist movement owed a good deal to 
Dr. Arnold), nor was Matthew without it ; but he never let it get 
the better of him, whereas it drove Tom to throw up a safe career 
and seek a juster world in New Zealand. Clough, though he 
sympathised, did not go so far, but developed an anti-gentleman 
complex and wrote his pamphlet on Retrenchment at Oxford. 
Matthew, nourishing no illusions about the heaven-sent nature of 
the existing order, and by no means indifferent to its abuses, 
nevertheless managed very well to come to terms with it, at least 
to the extent of enjoying such of its good things as came his way. 
That it was nevertheless Matthew’s friendship that mattered 
most to Clough is now clear, if only from his touchiness. The 
period when relations between them came nearest to being strained 
was, it appears from the letters, between about 1848 and 1852 or 
1853. By that time the position had in a great measure been 
reversed. Arnold had grown up and was very consciously 
clearing his own path for himself, while his former mentor had 
made such a muddle of his own life that it was Arnold who was 
now providing good advice, and even practical offers of help. 
Nor was the advice confined to practical matters ; a good deal of 
it was aimed at the good of Clough’s soul. Arnold’s first volume 
of poetry contained three sonnets addressed to Clough in the 
guise of ‘a republican friend.’ To call the two on the Revolution 
of 1848 a lecture would perhaps be a trifle strong, but it is the only 
word for Religious Isolation, with its exhortation to control 
‘ wishes unworthy of a man full-grown.’ It appears from a letter 
which he sent, with a copy of the poem, to his elder sister ‘ K’ 
(Jane), his great ally in the family, that the fault in Clough that 
he was castigating was his inability to act on his own convictions 
without troubling himself with ‘ unanswerable questions’ as to 
their general validity, an inability which, he says, produces 
fanaticism (he calls Clough ‘ a great social fanatic ’), since people 
try to force their opinions on others in order to convince them- 
selves. This advocacy of a contented subjectivism is rather 
curious ; it runs through almost everything Arnold wrote about 
religion and bears witness to his inability to enter into the minds 
of people to whom the objective truth of this or that doctrine is 
the main concern. In this particular context it is, I think, to be 
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linked up with his criticism of Clough as a ‘ mere d——d depth- 
hunter in poetry’ and, in a slightly different sense, in life too. 
‘ You ask me,’ he wrote in 1853, ‘ in what I think or have thought 
you going wrong: in this: that you would never take your 
assiette as something determined final and unchangeable for you 
and proceed to work away on the basis of that : but were always 
poking and patching and cobbling at the assiette itself—could 
never finally, as it seemed—“ resolve to be thyself.” ...’ (He 
is fond of quoting his own poems at Clough.) Altogether, the 
letters give one the impression that even intellectually Arnold has 
somehow become the predominating partner in the concern : it is 
Clough who now talks of throwing off his influence. Arnold has 
become more necessary to Clough (in spite of Clough’s heroic 
efforts to assert his independence) than Clough is to him. Hence 
Clough’s readiness to feel slighted. It is now Arnold qui tend la 
joue, and the indefinable ascendency which that position confers 
is never clearer than when he is being magnanimous and taking 
the blame for their tiffs on himself. 

But when Matthew Agnold was an undergraduate Clough was 
still the great man ; and it is pretty clear that he disapproved a 
good deal of his young friend’s proceedings. For Matthew early 
showed that he had no mind to be another perfect Rugbeian. 
He took his place in the ‘ high Arnold set,’ as Clough once called 
it, as a matter of course, but he did not let that hamper him unduly. 
His brother Tom, who came up a year later, records of him that he 
‘read a little with the reading men, hunted a little with the fast 
men, and dressed a little with the dressy men.’ For the last- 
named proclivity he was evidently well ‘ ragged’ by his family. 
The January 1842 number of the home-made Fox How Magazine 
contains a ribald ballad, written by his sister ‘ K,’ about a ‘ fine 
young Oxford gentleman’ who ‘ wears an eye-glass round his 
neck hung by a silken string ’ and is too much occupied with his 
clothes and scents and hair-wash to do any reading : 


Eau de Mille Fleurs, Eau de Cologne and twenty eaux beside 
Rowland’s Odonto, scented soaps, jostle his books aside . 


Arnold’s appreciation of good living and of the society in which it 
was taken for granted contrasts strongly with the almost inhuman 
asceticism of Clough, who hated the least suggestion of luxury and 
was always anxious to keep his friend out of its reach. One can 
imagine how annoyed he must have been at opening Arnold’s 
letter from the Baths of Leuk in Switzerland and reading: ‘A 
wood fire is burning in the grate and I have been forced to drink 
champagne to guard against the cold [it was September 29] and 
the café noir is about to arrive, to enable me to write a little.’ 
The Newdigate was Arnold’s only academic success as an 
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undergraduate. As Schools drew near it became obvious that 
desperate measures were necessary, and Clough, as his natural 
mentor, took him on a reading-party in his last long vacation, 
but even then found it hard to keep his nose to the grindstone, 
Clough’s efforts and those of his tutor, Lingen, who coached him 
intensively for the last three weeks, secured him a Second. The 
- examiners—to their great annoyance, it is recorded—found his 
ignorance of his set books too glaring, in spite of his obvious first- 
class quality. Clough, of course, thought it very good for him to 
go back to Rugby to take the Lower Fifth as a stop-gap, and when 
he escaped after two months by getting elected at Oriel, Clough’s 
pleasure at having him back at Oxford was tempered by regret 
that it meant his leaving Rugby. ‘I am only sorry,’ he writes in 
a slightly governessy tone, ‘ that he will be obliged to leave his 
present duties at Rugby . . . which he appears to have been 
performing very satisfactorily and with great benefit to himself 
for the last few weeks.’ The headmaster, Tait, may have been 
satisfied, but Arnold was obviously a fish out of water, and cut a 
somewhat incongruous figure. In The {Three Friends: a Story of 
Rugby in the Forties, written by A. G. Butler, the first headmaster 
of Haileybury, who was in the school at the time, and described 
by him as ‘ hovering between fact and fiction,’ Matthew Arnold 
appears as a master. ‘ There’s not a bit of the dominie about 
him,’ a boy is made to say, ‘ he’s much too great a swell,’ which is 
no doubt an authentic impression ; and the story of his audibly 
exclaiming ‘ Thank God!’ before his form when an extra half- 
holiday was announced may also belong to the realm of fact. 
How he regarded this schoolmastering interlude may be inferred, 
even more distinctly than from his letter from Rugby printed by 
Professor Lowry, from certain passages in his works—notably 
A French Eton and his essay on Maurice de Guérin, in which he 
speaks with an emotion that he rarely displays of ‘ that common 
but most perfidious refuge of men of letters—the profession of 
teaching.’ 

To Matthew Arnold, who never seems to have contemplated 
an academic career, the great thing about a Fellowship was that it 
relieved him from the need to get into some sort of harness at 
once and enabled him to read and travel. For the next two years, 
apart from the not very onerous obligations of residence as a 
probationary Fellow, he was a free man. Outwardly at least his 
life at Oriel does not seem to have been strenuous, as appears from 
Clough’s somewhat mordant description, evidently written after 
his return from Paris at the beginning of 1847, which Professor 
Lowry quotes in his Introduction : 


Matt is full of Parisianism ; Theatres in general and Rachel in special : 
he enters the room with a chanson of Béranger’s on his lips—for the sake 
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of French words almost conscious of tune: his carriage shows him in 
fancy parading the Rue de Rivoli; and his hair is guiltless of English 
scissors: he breakfasts at 12, and never dines in Hall, and in the week or 
8 days rather (for 2 Sundays must be included) he has been to Chapel once. 


Yet he was not wasting his time. The main business of his 
life was one that notoriously prospers best in idleness, or at 
any rate freedom from routine—namely, writing poetry. How 
seriously he took it comes out very clearly in these letters to 
Clough—indeed, it is the most powerful single impression they 
leave ; nor did the mountains bring forth a mouse in this case, 
for a considerable part of the 1849 volume goes back to his Oxford 
days. The sonnet on Shakespeare, for example, belongs to 1844; 
Resignation and the Gipsy Child cannot, at least in their inception, 
be much later than 1843 and 1842 respectively. Even in this his 
most ‘ esthetic’ period, being a poet meant for him struggling 
hard to get clear on the great questions, and for this two things 
were especially necessary—intellectual companionship, which was 
just what Clough could give him, and profound and compre- 
hensive reading. Of his reading during these years 1845-47 
some idea may be gained from the book-lists in his pocket diaries, 
one of which contains on the fly-leaf the following quatrain, (?) of 
his composition : 

They had not suffered yet they said we love 

Said—we are happy—yet could show no tears 

Were hopeful, having never yet despaired 

Had broke no vows yet now they plighted one. 
To judge by his later practice in his ‘ Note-books ’ *—large-size 
diaries in which, along with engagements, accounts and good 
resolutions, he copied out passages from the books he was read- 
ing—these lists probably represent the programme of serious 
study that he set himself (this is confirmed by the repetition of 
certain titles in successive years). Perhaps the most noticeable 
thing about them is the prominence of philosophy, in view of the 
somewhat contemptuous attitude of his later years and the fre- 
quent charges of ignorance in this field made against him. In 
addition to Plato and Aristotle, the lists include Bacon, Descartes, 
Schelling, Kant, Herder, Plotinus and the Bhagavad Gita, in 
which he tried unsuccessfully to interest Clough, who was no 
doubt only getting his own back when he referred in his review of 
Arnold’s poems to the ‘ dismal cycle of his re-habilitated Hindoo- 
Greek philosophy’; and there is other evidence that he also 
began to study Spinoza at this time, and not much later he was 
reading Locke. The more ‘ literary’ names on the lists, varying 

® A selection from these, made by Arnold’s daughter, now Viscountess Sandhurst, 


has been published—Matthew Arnold’s Note-books, with a preface by the Hon. 
Mrs. Wodehouse (Smith Elder, 1902). 
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from Lucretius and Tacitus to Montesquieu and Béranger, show 
how carefully he was tilling the soil which was eventually to 
produce the gospel of Culture. It is interesting, incidentally, to 
find Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatizing (a congenial title), which is 
the source of the Scholar Gipsy, put down for 1845. The book- 
lists in his diary for 1851 tell a similar story. Perhaps there is 
rather less of philosophy, which is represented by Spinoza’s 
Ethics, Epictetus, Plato and Diogenes Laertius, and more of 
‘literature,’ especially modern French ; while the appearance of 
Thomas a Kempis prepares one for certain rather surprising future 
developments. Now, as always, Arnold’s reading was wide rather 
than curious. For the most part he stuck to the main lines; if 
he had a tendency to stray from them anywhere it was among the 
French Romantics. Musset, George Sand, Chateaubriand may 
not need any explanation, but his enthusiasm for Béranger, 
Obermann and Maurice de Guérin, while so many of his English 
contemporaries, like Tennyson and Charlotte Bronté, only moved 
him to varying degrees of impatience, argues some special soft 
spot: perhaps the fact that he came to Obermann and Guérin 
through George Sand accounts for something. 

In the summer of 1846 his enthusiasm for George Sand led 
him to make a pilgrimage to the county of her pastoral novels, 
and on his way back he sent her from the nearest town an admiring 
letter, to which she replied with an invitation to call. He has 
told the story himself very fully in his essay on her, written some 
thirty years later, in which he makes one interesting slip of 
memory. He says there that he was on his way to Switzerland, 
whereas his diary shows that he was on his way home and had 
not been further afield than France—which disposes of a recent 
conjecture that he got to know Marguerite in that year. 

On his return another thrill awaited him. Rachel, the great 
tragédienne of the Comédie Francaise, who had conquered English 
Society from the young Queen downwards a few years before and 
had repeated her success regularly since, was just then appearing 
in London, and during the four days he spent there on his way 
home to Westmorland he went to see her twice, once in her great 
part of Phédre. If his own statement in The French Play in 
London, that he saw her first at the Edinburgh Theatre as Her- 
mione, is correct, then this was not the first time ; but there are 
difficulties about it. It was also made some thirty years later, 
and, as we have seen, his memory was not infallible. Rachel was 
in Edinburgh in August 1845, and apparently not in 1846. It 
seems from the diary that Arnold was either in the Isle of Man or 
in Ireland then. He may, of course, have gone over to Scotland 
without noting it, or the fact that he saw her, in his diary, but 
that is not likely, considering the impression she made on him. 
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Moreover, his further statement in The French Play in London 
that he ‘ followed her to Paris and for two months never missed 
one of her representations ’ is much more natural if he saw her 
first on this occasion in July 1846 than if it was in 1845, which 
would imply an interval of sixteen months between the seeing 
and the following. For one thing is proved conclusively by the 
diary—namely, that the ‘ two months’ were at the beginning of 
1847. He arrived in Paris on December 29, 1846 (and went to 
see her in Polyeucte that very night), and left on February 11, 
1847. During that time he went to the theatre nearly every 
night : when it was not the Théatre Francais and Rachel, it was 
the Varietés or the Vaudeville or the Gymnase and other attrac- 
tions—Déjazet, Mme. Doche, or Rose Chéri. He also seems to 
have found time for some social duties: he paid his respects to 
Lady Elgin and went to the Embassy ball and the Opera 
ball. The trip cost him 1567 francs (£62 odd), 108 of which were 
spent on French lessons. Though he does not seem ever to have 
learnt to pronounce French in the least like a native or to write it 
quite without mistakes, he learnt enough to converse and corre- 
spond freely with Frenchmen, and this seems to have been the 
one accomplishment of his that his official superiors in the Educa- 
tion Department really appreciated. 

He returned, equally convinced of the merits of Rachel and 
the demerits of French classical poetry and the Alexandrine 
metre, to the problem of his future. It was now that being Dr. 
Arnold’s son as well as a Fellow of Oriel proved useful. Like so 
many of his countrymen, Lord Lansdowne, one of the last of the 
Whig grandees, who was then Lord President of the Council in 
Lord John Russell’s Government, and therefore had Education 
under his charge (shades of the prison-house !), had a deep admira- 
tion for Dr. Arnold, and on the strength of this offered his son 
Matthew the post of private secretary, which he accepted, while 
his brother Tom and Clough shook their sanscullotist heads at the 
thought of his being taken up by Society. For a young man of 
Matthew Arnold’s tastes it was, as jobs go, ideal. The work 
cannot have been tedious and there was not too much of it ; the 
holidays were long and the social opportunities limitless. Arnold 
seems to have made quite an efficient secretary ; at any rate, 
as he gratefully recorded in a letter of condolence to Lord 
Lansdowne’s son after his death, if it was otherwise, ‘my man,’ 
as he called him to Clough, never let him know it by any sign of 
impatience. 

Arnold’s social success in London and the doubts and fears 
for his salvation which it roused in his family, his and Clough’s 
reactions to the events of 1848 and to each other over them—all 
these things are well enough known to need no further com- 
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mentary. It was not revolutions but something more personal 
that made 1848 an important year in Arnold’s life. Marguerite 
has often been explained away as an imaginary figure, but Arnold's 
general character as a poet (he prided himself on the ‘ literalness 
and sincerity ’ of his poems and praised Goethe for his ‘ thorough 
sincerity—writing about nothing he had not experienced ’) and 
the Switzerland poems themselves have always seemed to me a 
‘sufficient refutation of that theory. Not only is her personal 
appearance described in considerable detail, but the scene of their 
meetings has been correctly identified, on the strength of the 
poems alone, as Thun. And now, in these letters to Clough, comes 
the decisive evidence: ‘ To-morrow I repass the Gemmi and get 
to Thun : linger one day at the Hotel Bellevue for the sake of the 
blue eyes of one of its inmates : and then proceed,’ etc. That was 
written in September 1848. In September 1849 he writes from 
Thun: ‘I am here in a curious and not altogether comfortable 
state: however tomorrow I carry my aching head to the moun- 
tains and to my cousin the Bliimlis Alp.’ He then gives an early 
draft of a stanza from Parting, one of the Switzerland poems, 
ending : 
I come, O ye mountains— 
Ye torrents, I come— 


to which he adds: ‘ Yes, I come, but in three or four days I shall 
be back here, and then I must try how soon I can ferociously 
turn towards England.’ All this exactly accords with the internal 
evidence of the poems themselves, from which it is clear that he 
saw Marguerite in two consecutive years, and that in the interval 
he tried, in obedience to the promptings of his ‘ better ’ judgment 
(‘ I hear a God’s tremendous voice, Be counsell’d and retire !’), 
to root her out of his heart, but unsuccessfully ; that they met 
again, and finally broke with each other. Very likely, as Parting 
suggests, their ideas on these matters were too different. Sex 
was one of the few subjects on which Arnold seems to have been 
in sympathy with the official ideals of the Victorian age, and the 
fact that he was evidently not Marguerite’s first lover may really 
have loomed tremendous in his sight. There is a passage_in the 
second letter from Thun which I cannot but think refers to his 
internal struggles over Marguerite : 


J have never yet succeeded in any one great occasion in consciously 
mastering myself: I can go thro: the imaginary process of mastering 
myself and see the whole affair as it would then stand, but at the critical 
point I am too apt to hoist up the mainsail to the wind and let her drive. 
. - . I find that with me a clear almost palpable intuition (damn the logical 
senses of the word) is necessary before I get into prayer: unlike many 
people who set to work at their duty self-denial etc. like furies in the dark 
hoping to be gradually illuminated as they persist in this course. 
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His ‘ one natural craving is not for profound thoughts, mighty 
spiritual workings etc. etc. but a distinct seeing of my way as far 
as my own nature is concerned.’ The end of this reads almost 
like a commentary on his poem Absence, in which he, a little 
unattractively, treats Marguerite as at best a stage in his develop- 
ment which he is rapidly outgrowing, though the effect is softened 
by the extreme pathos of the end : ; 


I struggle towards the light ; and ye, 
Once-long’d-for storms of love ! 

If with the light ye cannot be, 

I bear that ye remove. 

I struggle towards the light; but oh, 
While yet the night is chill, 

Upon Time’s barren, stormy flow, 
Stay with me, Marguerite, still ! 


This strain of ruthlessness in personal relations which history 
seems to suggest is almost essential to the artist (Goethe is an 
instance) runs through a good many of the letters to Clough too. 

Nothing is known of Marguerite except what may be gathered 
from the poems. From these it appears that she was a French 
girl living at Thun and that she had at least some literature— 
else she would hardly have lent Arnold the Letters of Ortis, 
a semi-political, semi-Wertherian composition by the Italian 
poet Foscoli. Her importance lies wholly in the effect she, or 
rather the break with her, had on him. After the first conflicting 
emotions, his chief feeling was one of loneliness, of being a soul 
disqualified by nature from finding a mate, which he generalised 
into a kind of philosophy of separateness in his two poems on 
Isolation. It can hardly be doubted that Marguerite casts her 
shadow over a good deal of the 1852 volume besides the Switzer- 
land lyrics. Professor Garrod has called the 1852 volume 
‘Marguerite’s book,’ and there are certainly many things in 
Destiny, Youth’s Agitations, Self-Deception, and A Summer Night, 
for instance, which gain immensely in point if they can be related 
to some great emotional crisis ; and Tristram and Iseult also points 
in the same direction. ‘ 

Now, he has himself recorded that he came upon the story of 
Tristram and Iseult in a French review at Thun and that it 
‘fastened upon’ him so strongly that he roughed-out the poem 
at once. It is, of course, a story that might well fasten upon any- 
body at any time, but the fact that he was in a highly emotional 
State might be expected to influence the way he handled it. Out 
of the whole story he chooses as his main theme, not the great 
romantic moment, not the central catastrophe, but the final 
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reunion of the lovers and the Liebestod which immediately follows 
it. I will stay with you, says Iseult— 


Tell thee tales of true long parted lovers 
Join’d at evening of their days again. 


No, says the dying Tristram, no words— 


Sit—sit by me: I will think we’ve liv’d so 
In the greenwood all our lives alone. 


The similarity of feeling between this and the latter part of 
A Farewell, given the facts about the genesis of Tristram above 
mentioned, can hardly be an accident. 

So much for the Switzerland poems. But there is another 
group of love poems, also published in 1852 and finally grouped 
together under the title Faded Leaves, for which reason it seems 
natural to attribute the same unity to them as to Switzerland, 
Some, on the insufficient ground that both sets are love poems, 
have assumed that Faded Leaves also belong to Marguerite; 
others have rightly objected on the ground that, with a poet so 
physically exact as Arnold, the same person cannot have blue eyes 
and ash-blond hair in one place and grey eyes—or ‘ eyes too 
expressive to be blue, too lovely to be grey ’—and brown hair in 
another. The most natural view is that Faded Leaves belong to 
his wife. The description fits her well enough ; then it is very 
tempting to connect Calais Sands with them owing to its conclu- 
sion about the ‘ storied Rhine,’ and Calais Sands was certainly 
about her. But the matter is really settled by Tom’s statement 
that one of them, On the Rhine, records a ‘ counterblast ’ in his 
relations with Miss Wightman which ‘ drove him out of England 
and towards the Alps.’ 

Arnold was fortunate in that the dreariest portion of a young 
man’s life, the dead period between the break-up of one love affair 
and the beginning of the next, was in his case comparatively 
short. By the summer of next year Clough was reporting him 
* deep in a flirtation ’ with Fanny Lucy Wightman, and adducing 
as proof of the depth that he was actually prepared to go to 
church for the pleasure of meeting her. Things did not at first 
go smoothly over Miss Wightman either, but the main difficulties 
were of a different nature—they were external and material, not 
spiritual. This difference seems to me to be clearly reflected in 
the difference of atmosphere between Switzerland and Faded 
Leaves. In the former the lover is torn by conflicting feelings, 
in the latter he is thwarted principally by outward circumstances 
—‘an iron knot ties straightly up from mine thy lot.’ In other 
words, his job with Lord Lansdowne, being subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of party politics, in addition to the fact that his lordship 
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was then seventy years of age, was anything but secure, and he 
would, of course, forfeit his Fellowship on marriage: hence he 
was far from being a desirable suitor—so far that he was reduced 
to following Miss Wightman about without her knowledge in the 
manner commemorated in Calais Sands. And even when he was 
permitted, or permitted himself, to approach her more openly, it 
was by no means smooth going. 

By the beginning of 1851, as his diary for that year shows, he 
was in a terrible state. It begins with him reading Spinoza’s 
Ethics and trying hard to pull himself together by self-criticism : 
he is idle, gets up late, cannot concentrate, etc. ‘Flu’ (Fanny 
Lucy) Wightman and he had already made up their own minds : 
at the beginning of the year he is already writing to her every 
day, by the end of January it is sometimes twice, by the middle 
of February sometimes three times a day. But her father, Mr. 
Justice Wightman, whom Lord Coleridge described as a ‘ real 
character,’ ‘ dignified without ostentation,’ but ‘a little short- 
tempered under stress of judicial anxiety in difficult cases,’ seems 
to have held out for security. In this quandary the part of fairy 
godmother was played by Lord Lansdowne. His first suggestion 
appears to have been the statistical clerk’s post, which Arnold 
turned down, whereupon he arranged to have him made an 
inspector of schools. It was not the sort of job Arnold would 
have chosen, but he was glad to marry at any price. The judge, 
now satisfied, came down handsome with an allowance of {100 a 
year, numerous friends and relations lent or gave him money, and 
they were married on June 11 at Hampton, where the judge’s 
country house was. His Oxford friends were represented at the 
wedding by Walrond, John Blackett, Wyndham Slade and 
Clough, who described him in a letter to Tom, who was by then 
in the Antipodes, as ‘ admirably drest and perfectly at his ease.’ 
In another way, too, he had been true to form. At the time when 
he was noting in his diary that he had walked to Eaton Place 
after dinner just to see Flu at the window, he seems nevertheless 
to have kept up the light touch with the outer world. ‘ All 
my sweetness and none of my airs,’ ‘ entirely free from the taint 
of letters,’ ‘a charming companion ’ was how he commended her 
to his friends. And Clough, who, as old friends do, rather resented 
her existence at first, came to the conclusion that she would 
“suit well enough.’ 

After a preliminary honeymoon of four or five days they 
returned to London. The honeymoon proper started on Sep- 
tember 1 and was spent in France, Switzerland, and Italy. On 
October 11 he began inspecting, and with that the ‘ unknown 


years ’ are at an end. 
ALAN HARRIS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PRINCE OR PRETENDER ? 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Str,—On the subject of the Montenegrin dynasty Miss M. E. Durham 
and Mr. Henry Baerlein have each, metaphorically speaking, trodden ona 
particularly slippery banana skin. We Montenegrins have had our laugh 
at their expense. May I, as the hereditary standard-bearer of the kingdom 
of Montenegro, and for fifteen years commandant of the Royal Guard at 
the Court of King Nikolas, have the honour of picking them up and 
dusting them down ? 

The members of the Petrovich-Niegosch family, other than the one 
occupying the throne, have been always regarded by the Montenegrin 
people as enjoying equal rights to the succession. This is due to the 
inherent, and sane, objection of the Montenegrin race to be ruled by any 
incompetent who happens to have been his father’s son; and this pro- 
cedure has been studiously observed for 225 years, from the days of 
Danilo I. down to those of Nikolas I. Throughout all those years the 
succession has gone from uncle to nephew, or other male relative who may 
have been closely or distantly connected with the monarch. The great 
essential has been that the nephew should be of such character and ability 
as to further the happiness and the prosperity of the nation. This being 
so, every Montenegrin who is not a serf holds that, legally and morally, 
Prince Milo’s right to the throne is incontestable and that he cannot waive 
it. He is the direct descendant of Danilo I., founder of the Montenegrin 
dynasty ; and instead of his being only able to claim relationship to our 
late King through a ‘common ancestor,’ as Miss Durham observes, it 
would have been correct for our late King to claim relationship through a 
common ancestor with Prince Milo ! 

Again, King Nikolas never had a first cousin, as Miss Durham asserts, 
And are fundamental truths and historical facts to be swept aside by any 
statement that may adorn the pages of the Almanach de Gotha? I ask, 
because that work soberly records as princes sons and grandsons of the late 
King those who have forfeited the love and the confidence of the Monte- 
negrin race by subjecting themselves to Alexander Karageorgeovich of 
Yugoslavia and accepting the rewards he has cared to bestow on them, 
The Montenegrins do not deem these people to be princes; they have 
another name for them. Prince Milo could have joined them had he chosen, 
but, to his renown, he has gone into exile to preserve untarnished the 
glorious traditions of his line and of his people. He has proved himself a 
true prince, and honest Montenegrins all over the world recognise him as 
their leader. 

Now to succour Mr. Baerlein. Danilo I. had an elder brother, Rade, 
from whom the right to the Montenegrin throne actually descends, as it 
was Rade I.’s son, Vasilije, who became Prince-Bishop of Montenegro. 
Vasilije reigned from 1750 to 1766, and Prince Milo is the nearest direct 
living male relative of Vasilije. Mr. Baerlein contends that the title of 
prince was first introduced into my country in 1852. I wonder if he knows 
that George Czerny, otherwise Karageorge, who was born as far back as 
1766, besought the Montenegrin Buonaparte, Prince-Bishop Peter I., to 
recognise him as a prince! This supplicant was the great-grandfather of 
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the present dictator of Yugoslavia. Incidentally, research into the 
genealogy of George Czerny might prove interesting to Mr. Baerlein on 
wet evenings. 
Yours faithfully, 
Marko Z. Popovicn. 
73, Holland Park, W.11. (Major.) 


S1r,—Major Popovich states that he was for fifteen years commandant 
of the Royal Guard at the Court of King Nikolas. He must therefore be 
well aware that during his period of office no Prince Milo was known at the 
Montenegrin court. His knowledge of Montenegrin history is inaccurate. 
Montenegro had as its head a bishop. The Turks in Europe recognised the 
local bishop in various districts as head of the Christian population. Tiil 
recent years the greater part of Montenegro was under Turkish rule. After 
the election of Danilo I. as bishop, Russia subsidised the Petroviches and 
enabled them as Russia’s agents to keep the bishopric in the family. The 
bishops were celibate and chose their successors, not always a nephew. 
Montenegro was divided into tribes, each ruled by its Council of Elders. 
The bishop’s power was mainly spiritual: e.g., Sava I. spent most of his 
time in his monastery and the country was ruled by a pretender—Stefan 
the Little, who passed himself off as a Russian tsar ; and at the end of the 
eighteenth century a Plamenatz—not a Petrovich—was bishop, and the 
country was ruled mainly by a gubernaior,.till Russian agents arrived and 
a Petrovich was again bishop. 

Till Danilo II. in 1852 refused to take holy orders there was no royal 
or princely title. With Russian consent and support he was appointed 
Prince of Montenegro, and the title was made hereditary. Till then each 
Petrovich, bishop or prince, had been selected by his predecessor. We 
have no evidence that Milo Petrovich has been so selected. In his article 
in The Nineteenth Century he states that for twenty years he has taken an 
active military and political part in the affairs of Montenegro. From my 
own knowledge I can say that up to the end of 1913 no Prince Milo was 
known in Montenegro. 

As for his military experience, most of the military movements of the 
war he quotes from the Austrian archives. Others do not correspond with 
accounts given me by persons who were on the spot. One great military 
exploit of his own he does tell us. In December 1918—just a month after 
the Armistice and before the fate of Montenegro was sealed—he took part 
in an attack on a Serbian camp near Cetinje, and after that escaped on 
board an Italian ship and has lived safely in foreign parts ever since. So 
much for his twenty active years. Would any of the old Petroviches have 
chosen him as a worthy successor ? 

In my previous letter I should have stated that the Voyvodas—Marko, 
Bozo, Djuro, and Shako—were King Nikolas’ second cousins. Such of 
them and their descendants who survive, and who have chosen to face 
poverty and hardship in Montenegro rather than fly to safety and comfort, 
have not only a stronger legal claim to be leaders of their country, but a 
stronger moralone. I have every sympathy for their wrongs and sufferings. 
Nor—as in pre-war days Milo Petrovich held neither a high position nor 
owned an estate in Montenegro, and his political and military activities 
were confined, it would appear, to the years 1915-18—is it easy to under- 
stand why Major Popovich should imply that, had Milo Petrovich chosen, 
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he would have been compensated by the Yugoslav Government, as 
royal princes have been (quite rightly), for their confiscated rights 
properties. 

Inquiry in other Montenegrin quarters shows that the choice of Milo fe 
the Montenegrin throne is, to say the least of it, mof unanimous. Mean: 
while, the Almanach de Gotha must remain as the authority for legal right ; 

Yours faithfully, q 
M. E. DURHAM. © 


Sir,—We are assured by Major Popovich that the gentleman 
describes himself as Prince Milo of Montenegro has every right to do sa, 
The Almanach de Gotha, which ignores him, is to be ignored. Let mez dd 
that the Royal Almanach of Montenegro, published until the war at Cetinje 
and in 1920 in Rome, does not once see fit to name this gentleman. 
find that Milo’s father never claimed to be a prince ; such a claim would 
have been received with roars of laughter in Montenegro. By what right, 
then, does he assume this title ? " 

The Montenegrins used to be under a spiritual ruler, a bishop (Viadikal, 
who also exercised temporal power. But Peter II. arranged with Russ 
that his successor Danilo (1851-1860) should be exclusively a temporal 
sovereign, and it is from that period that the system of primogeniture date y 
in the country. Before then, an Orthodox bishop being unmarried, each 
ruler was succeeded by a nephew or other male relative, the ablest young 
man being chosen, while his brothers remained mere peasants. On the | 
death of the late King Nikolas his throne, or claim to the throne, was” 
inherited by his eldest son, Prince Danilo. When Danilo resigned, these” 
rights, if any, passed to Michael, the elder son of his late brother Prince” 
Mirko. It is Michael who would be King of Montenegro to-day if the” 
inhabitants of that Serbian country had not, aftef the war, voted by an 
overwhelming majority to become united to their brothers of Serbia, from 
whom they had been tragically separated for 500 years. The united king- 
dom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—all of them Yugoslavs Sone 
Slavs)—is now known as Jugoslavia. 

I believe that a handful of Montenegrins maintain that they are 
adherents of Michael. What of the adherents of the gentleman who calls 
himself Prince Milo? According to Major Popovich they consist of all 7 
good Montenegrins. I say deliberately that they are negligible in numbers 
—the bulk of them probably live at Holland Park ; and among the Monte- ~ 
negrin people this Milo, a very obscure member of the Petrovich clan, who has © 
lived for years in America, is almost completely unknown. Major Popovich 
contends on his behalf that he is the ablest member of the very large 
Petrovich clan and the most likely to give happiness to Montenegro. This © 
is a pure assumption on the Major’s part. But if we are going to permit 
the scanty devotees of Milo to revert from the system of primogeniture to ~ 
the more ancient system of the selection of the fittest, then the fittest — 
really must be selected and not self-chosen. 

Yours faithfully, 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 
The Bath Club, 


34, Dover Street, W.1. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Epitor, Nineteenth 
Century and After.) 








